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AMERICAN AUTHORS receiving royalty checks 
through their agents from English book publishers 
recently have found the size of these checks mate- 
rially reduced by a 20 per cent deduction for a 
“Royalty Tax.” Investigation discloses that Eng- 
land has levied a 20 per cent tax on all royalties 
for books, plays, motion picture rights, etc., going 
to authors living outside of the British empire. 
: The reason is obvious: that money earned in Eng- 
- land, in the opinion of the hard-headed Britishers, 
7 should be spent in England. 

For some peculiar reason, there is no such tax 
on outright sales. 

Since in England all book handling and submit- 
ting is done through agents, who as a rule get 15 
: per cent on the first book and 10 per cent there- 
a after, and since in addition the English publisher 
(so an author who has dealt with them extensively 
informs us) multiplies the book sales by 12/13 
to figure royalties, in accordance with a contract 
clause which says, “13 purchased books shall count 
as 12 in computing royalties,” then the sum total 
of all these charges results in the American-born 
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and resident author getting only about 62 per cent 
of the earnings of his book. 

If he tries to eliminate the agent, the book pub- 
lishers will frown on him, not only because “it 
isn’t done that way, don’t you know,” but because 
of the feeling that the agency commission ought 
to be earned in England and spent in England. 

Whether or not there is injustice in the 20 per 
cent royalty tax may be a matter for difference 
of opinion. However, in this connection it could 
undoubtedly be shown that British authors take 
more money out of America than Americans take 
from England. Michael Arlen, Noel Coward, the 
playwright, and John Galsworthy, to mention a 
few, are reputed to take more thousands of dol- 
lars out of America than they do from fellow 
citizens at home—and America does not tax their 
royalties. 


ILLUSTRATING THE TRUTH of the warning which 
THe Autuor & JourNALIST has frequently issued, 
that “payment on publication” all too frequently 
means no payment, we now have the fate of those 
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who contributed to the ill-starred Smoker's Com- 
panion. The magazine, which was launched under 
seemingly bright auspices, and which the publish- 
ers claimed was backed by plenty of capital, 
flickered out after some three or four issues. Au- 
thors who submitted material on the promise that 
it would be paid for at 2 cents a word thirty days 
after publication, and who had the misfortune to 
be favored with publication of their manuscripts, 
now are holding the proverbial sack. At least, 
we have not heard from any authors who were 
paid, and we have heard from a great many who 
were not paid. 

Similar fate appears to have been shared by con- 
tributors to Thrilling Tales. Its New York offices 
are reported closed, it has failed to make its re- 
appearance on the newsstands, and contributors to 
early issues are still awaiting the checks prom- 
ised “on publication.” 

There can be only one explanation of a pay-on- 
publication policy on the part of a magazine using 
fiction and general articles—that the magazine is 
not sufficiently well financed to pay for material 
in advance. It expects the author to wait for his 
money until receipts from magazine sales and ad- 
vertising have come in. If there remains anything 
over, after the printer, the operating staff, and 
other creditors right on the ground, have been paid, 
the author may get his. 

When we consider that usually it takes many 
months to get a magazine on a paying basis, it 
seems obvious that an author who sells to a new 
magazine on the pay-on-publication plan is taking 
a long chance. One well-known national maga- 
zine was published for seven years before it began 
to break even. Many other seemingly prosperous 
publications are still “in the red” after one or 
more years of existence. When a new magazine 
is backed by an old, substantial publishing firm, 
which is able to carry a losing venture until it 
gets on its feet, the author can deal with it in 
safety. Few such magazines are found in the pay- 
on-publication class. 


THe AutHor & JourNaAList’s Hanpy MARKET 
List oF SYNDICATES is now under preparation, and 
will be an important feature of the February issue. 


Syndicates, generally speaking, do not offer an 
outlet for free-lance material. Contrary to the 
idea which seems to prevail among many begin- 
ning writers (possibly because they find so much 
syndicate material in the newspapers), the syn- 
dicates do not offer an easy market, or a market 
for work that is “not quite up to magazine stand- 
ards.” The majority of syndicates buy no outside 
material, but are supplied through regular sources. 
Several of the syndicates specializing in fiction buy 
“big-name” stories exclusively. 

Tue Autor & JouRNALIST’s review of the syn- 
dicate field will, however, give readers a handy di- 
rectory for reference during the coming year. All 
its data is being obtained directly from the syn- 
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dicates themselves. The Handy Market List of 
Syndicates thus takes its place in unparalleled 
helpfulness to the writer with the Handy Market 
List of Magazines, published quarterly, and the 
Handy Market List of Book Publishers, published 
annually in November, as part of the magazine. 


BEWARE THE “VANITY” PUBLISHER. The follow- 
ing summary of an article in The Nation, is 
quoted from The Publishers’ Weekly: 

“Have You a Little MS?’ by Johan Smertenko, 
is a very detailed showing up of the methods of 
the ‘vanity’ publisher, including typical ‘come-on’ 
letters by which these firms induce poets, doctors, 
scholars and others to publish an ineffectual and 
unattractive edition at their own expense. 

“This type of publishing has always been a 
disgrace to the book-producing world, but the 
trade itself has little chance to free itself from 
such houses, as they feed on a group of writers 
who do not have contact wtih general publishers, 
and the methods by which they take their money 
have been so carefully reviewed from a_ legal 
standpoint that it is very seldom that they can be 
made to disgorge. The author whose experience 
is particularly described in this article finally 
signed a contract, which, in its last inconspicu- 
ous paragraph read: ‘Whereas, the aforesaid 
book, , ts necessarily limited in 
its appeal, the party of the second part agrees to 
pay and herewith pays, to the party of the first 
part the sum of $800 to defray in part the ex- 
penses of printing 2000 copies of the aforesaid 
book. This sum may be paid in three install- 
ments.’ Later on the author received a letter 
saying that the publisher thought it was best that 
the book should come out in cloth cover and 
would the author please send $150 additional if he 
preferred to see it in cloth rather than paper 
cover? The publisher finally tripped up because 
the lawyer who took the case discovered that only 
100 copies of the book had been printed and the 
type had been distributed, while the contract called 
for 1000. 

“In the summary, the author of the article 
points out that ‘when a bogus publisher “accepts” 
a manuscript to be brought out at the writer’s 
expense, he swindles the author by failing to ren- 
der all of the important service that reputable 
firms are able to perform, despite the fact that 
his charges are from twice to ten times greater 
than an ordinary printer would charge to do the 
same work. The faker has no salesmen visiting 
bookstores in an effort to place the book before 
the public. He knows the experienced bookseller 
will have none of it. Piling injury upon injury, 
he turns this inability to distribute the book into 
profit by charging for storage. He does no ad- 
vertising, seldom publishes catalogs, and hardly 
ever sends the book out for review for fear some 
undiplomatic critic will disclose that it is more 
injurious to the reputation of a novice to appear 
under the imprint of this publisher than to admit 
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the possession of a universally rejected manu- 


script. 
Too LATE FOR INCLUSION in the regular Market 
Tips department came this interesting wire from 
Doubleday Page & Company : 

“Here’s real news. We are publishing in June 
a book entitled, ‘Rejections of Nineteen Twenty- 
seven,’ using twelve rejected short-stories. We be- 


lieve advertising policies and editor prejudice ex- 
clude many stories. Those already chosen prove 


PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS WHO CALL UPON ME 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 
Supervising Editor, Macfadden Publications 


Hieury Syntuetic Youna Lapy Wirn Lirerary AMBITIONS 


AX: then there is the yearning young thing 
who leans forward across one’s desk. She 
is willing to give her “all” in the cause of art 
but unfortunately she has no “all” to give. She is 
so anxious to write, to sell, to see her name in 
print that she writes at the top of her voice. She 
always reminds me of the time I was helping a 
carpenter as he sawed a board. In my perspiring 
anxiety to make good I bore down too heavily on 
the end of the board and it broke off, splintering 
up one side. “Young man,” I was told, “there is 
such a thing as trying too hard.” My little yearn- 
ing friend opens her eyes at me with melting 
tenderness. Her lids droop at the most unexpected 
intervals. She insists upon reading me snatches 
here and there from her collected werke. She 
tells me how nice Editor So-and-So was during 
an interview, half-hinting that I will be a “big 
brute of a mans” if I do not purchase her work 
instanter. 

She dresses tantalizingly, just as though she 
were the central figure in a_ tabloid-newspaper 
trial. 

She trembles on the verge of a spiritual col- 
lapse. One frail, fluttering hand adjusts a stray 
wisp of hair. Yes, I am a brute. The story 
offered to me becomes a sort of symbol of the 
crass lack of subtlety of mere man. It is a 
glove left in my face by all the female Cyrano de 
Bergeracs of time. I am craven. Low. De- 
graded. I take the editorial chip off my shoulder 
and spiritually I crawl away into a hole and pull 
the hole in after me. 

There comes a moment when conversation lags. 
I sit there with the manuscript in my hands, the 
echo of her request to “please read it, now” fill- 
ing the room. She urges forward. Her earrings 
tinkle as she puts her head to one side in a listen- 


this beyond a doubt. The book will be a yearly 
institution. The O’Brien and O. Henry collec- 
tions use the ‘best’ published stories; we take the 
best unpublished. Need several to complete; love, 
adventure, especially humor. No junk, but really 
worthy material. Have until the end of January 
for closing. Please broadcast all possible. Just 
what authors have been waiting for. Royalties 
will be divided equally. Address manuscripts care 
of Charles Baker, New York office, 244 Madison 
Avenue. Prompt decisions will be made. 


ing attitude. I watch her, fascinated, as she opens 
a young suitcase and powders her nose. 

At this point there will be loud objections from 
the audience that my portrait is an improbable 
one. My dears, you don’t know the half of it. 
If anything, I am being too cautious. 

I hedge and finally agree in a weak-kneed way 
to read her manuscript before the dusk of a busy 
day. The hurt expression in her eyes almost 
makes me agree to anything. But the telephone 
rings. I am saved. She is wafted away in an 
aura of mignonette. 

Life has a dull way of making things quite drab 
after one has been called to the heights. I look 
at one of our associate editors and am quite sur- 
prised to see that he is not riding a white charger. 
I dictate some letters enclosing checks to a group 
of writers who seem to possess the odd faculty 
of expressing romance in the cold printed word in 
spite of the fact that they are not inclined to ap- 
pearances of romantic glory. But all day long ! 
am merely a clerk grinding away at my desk. 
And it is with sincere regret that I receive the 
various reports from the readers. Thumbs-dow! 
seems such a tragic ending to an otherwise happy 
event. 

I never hear from the young thing again. She 
ignores me. And that, everyone agrees, is the 
greatest insult. I visualize her telling some 10 
mantic, yearning, pulsating friends what a bore ! 
am; merely one of those stupid editors who have 
closed their doors to genius. I wouldn’t do any 
good to tell them of an aged Ms. that arrived long 
ago bearing the name of one Ray Nafziger, ut 
doubtedly the Western genius in the writing world; 
or Bud Jones, Albert William Stone, Charles W. 
Tyler and the rest. They wouldn’t understand, 
God bless their hearts—they wouldn't. 
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Seven Famous Authors Discuss 
Notebook Keeping 
Madison 
BY THELMA Z. WILES 
y HAT is the value of the notebook— _ notebooks . . . dozens of them. Nothing that I ee 
W assuming that it must have value— ever wrote down in them was of the slightest use = 
Chekhov, Samuel Butler, Emerson, to me in any subsequent piece of writing. ; 
and Hawthorne to the contrary? notebooks a 
Why is it so hard to make yourself keep Y*° (that is, they kept me in an observant mood) 
7 ; > ¥ and they satisfied the impulse to make use of pass- 
gl or at any rate, to keep it up: et ing material. If you will look at Chekhov’s note- 
she opens if you do jot down, how pleased and SUuI- books I think you will conclude that their contents 
prised you are later, upon referring to it, js mostly rubbish. It is not because a notebook 
ions from} to discover neat or juicy phrases, suggestive really preserves to the writer material which would 
mprobablef bits of characterization and description otherwise be lost, that it is of value; it is, rather, : 
alf of it} (“Did I really write that’), forgotten inci- a part of the auto-hypnotic paraphernalia of the / 
dents, that often with time arrive at com- literary life, like one’s favorite pens, ink, paper, - 
need way plete significance, or take on entirely new typewriter, and so forth. 
aimoa meaning. After all, isn’t that the chief for forgctting ideas, have come to feel that 
telephone charm of Chekhov's membering; but after all, of a notebook, or 
yay in an his original, piercing, sometimes tantastic rather, scraps of copy paper, had already trained 
interpretation of scenes, events, people, and me in remembering things. e 
quite drab} their attitudes, oddities and compulsions ? Better than a notebook for remembering things 
s. I look Deciding to find out at first hand if our js to talk about them with a friend—describe 
quite suf modern authors look on notebooks as an _ the scene to him, tell him your impressions. Then 
e charge} autosuggestive device, or as possessing real you won’t forget them. If I have a flashing idea, 
o a groupt reference value, I “wrote around” to various I make a mental note to tell so-and-so about it. 
ld faculty] authors on the subject, with a ninety-nine If this idea concerns a piece of work I am doing, 
per cent average of replies, Sinclair Lewis, then idea is 
ned to ap- ouAGs . e called flashing. It is more likely a doubt, a 
lay long ! then in ‘France, being the only one who query, a ome am not likely to etal 
my desk. failed to reveal these imperative secrets. It don 
eceive the} 1s reasonably established, =e: his much to speak of except, I repeat, an auto-sugges- 
imbs-down J case, that he uses a strict repertorial method tive value. But when a writer writes four, six, y 
vise happy} of getting and tabulating experience and in- eight, ten hours a day, he wants to forget about = 
formation. writing the rest of the time; he doesn’t want to 3 
gain. She From Floyd Dell, sympathizer with youth “observe”; he’d die rather than take a note, and > 
es, is the} and its mad ideals, one expected a reply. if he saw an inspiration coming, he’d run the other s 
One got it, in a script-like longhand, and way. 
who have full : The inquiry revealed that another fiction- 
n't do at¥f The other day I was at somebody's house and ist, Fannie Hurst, makes connotations only 
‘rived 1o"8 | wanted to borrow a pencil. I asked two of my on the subconscious notebook: 
fziger, WF friends in turn, and they didn’t have such a thing 
ing world; Fon them; and then I asked impatiently, “Is there I do not carry the proverbial notebook. I record 
‘harles anyone here who is not a writer?—I want to bor- my most helpful ideas and impressions subcon- ~ 
inderstand row pencil !” sciously, and I hope my note-taking is fitted into 
For years while I was becoming a writer, I kept a routine of twenty-four hours a day. ee 
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Since the receipt of this letter, I have had 
a chat with Miss Hurst on the externals of 
writing. She expressed an aversion to the 
constant “automatics” of the profession that 
young writers belabor themselves with. 

“Shall I do this, shall I do that? Shall I 
employ a literary agent? Write letters to 
the editor? I tell them to forget the me- 
chanics of it and write. That the only way 
to write, is to—write! Today an unneces- 
sary amount of effort and thought are being 
put on the easily acquired mechanics of the 
art,”” Miss Hurst declared. 

On the other hand, dna Ferber has in- 
stituted fairly regular note-taking habits. 
She says : 


I have a notebook, but it’s usually lost. Or I 
mean to write something in it, but forget. I try 
to remember to put down all sorts of scraps and 
odds ayd ends. Possible titles for short-stories ; 
names of people; characterizations, bits of descrip- 
tion. I think a notebook is a really necessary 
thing. 

The McChesney stories, for example, were born 
of a single title which 1 wrote down in my note- 
book before the stories were started and when 
I had no idea of starting them. The title was 
“Roast Beef Medium.” ‘Then, too, I wrote down 
“The Girls” as a possible title, perhaps for a short 
story, because [ had heard a woman of fifty speak 
of her little group of unmarried women friends 
(all of her own age) as “the girls.” But I don't 
carry a notebook. 

When I'm out to get a detailed and special pic- 
ture of a scene or section . . . South Water street 
in a novel I’m now doing, Sears-Roebuck plant 
in “Fanny Herself”... anything of the sort... 
I take copious notes, usually on a chunk of copy 
paper. With this in wild disorder I return to my 
desk, sort it out, knit it into a story. But I wish 
I could nag myself into a notebook routine. 


Dr. Irrank Crane, trained for the min- 
istry, might be expected to use notebook 
methods. He writes: 


I have no method of preserving impressions, 
scenes, ideas and the like. I have had many meth- 
ods and sometimes try one and sometimes another. 

As for following a routine, I have no routine 
except to work every day, and I get subjects where 
I can find them. 


When I wrote Edward Bok, I felt sure 
that he had been a notebooker. As a child, 
instead of collecting stamps or birds’ eggs, 
he had accumulated a number of letters 
from personages, such as President Garfield, 
General Grant, Tennyson, Whittier, all of 
whose autographs he later capitalized. But 


here is his answer on the subject of the note- 
book : 


I have never carried a notebook, as I never had 
the idea that my impressions would be of any 
value, and so I trusted to my memory to record 
my experiences. 


And Zona Gale: 


“I think that a notebook is a very good triend, 
but I have never been able to use one, or if I did, 
1 always lost it. Consequently, I never carry a 
notebook. 

I am afraid that such ideas as I have must be 
strong enough to stay with me or else I lose them. 
1 do not uphold this method, which is no method, 
and furthermore, I would always recommend one. 
It is another case of, Do as I say, if you like, 
but not as I do. 


Louis Dodge, who has written for chil- 
dren as well as adults, and has a background 
of newspaper work, writes fully and _ spe- 
cifically on the subject : 


The only rule I know that is worth a penny is 
this: Have no rule. This applies to the use of a 
notebook by a reporter or writer in any field. 

Ii you are a reporter, first get the nature of the 
assignment in hand. If you want to get the spirit 
of a thing, of a demonstration, of a meeting, a 
fine personality, do not hope to do so with facts 
and figures set down on paper. Yield wholly to 
the spell; then go back to your desk and imagine 
you are relating your impressions to a friend in a 
letter. But if you are out after statistics, a ball- 
player's batting average, the price of garden truck, 
take paper and pencil with you and use them. 

Ii you are sent to interview a personage, slip 
a bit of folded paper into your pocket. Do not 
let it show at first. Strange as it would seem, it 
would frighten the celebrity. He would instantly 
see printed columns, critical readers, other inter- 
views badly done, or in which he was misquoted. 
He would try to get rid of you as soon as pos- 
sible. Leave your paper in your pocket. Talk to 
him with sincere friendliness. Show him _ that 
you are glad to meet him, that you recognize his 
worth. Keep remembering that it is the man’s 
personality, your impression of him, that you want 
to get into your story, if the story is to be better 
than a page copied from a reference book. Ii he 
mentions dates or figures, then casually remark 
that you want to get that just right, and produce 
your paper and pencil. Do this, not as if you were 
loaded, but as a simple compliment to his author- 
ity. Do it casually, keeping one eye—your best 
(or better) eye—on him. Put the paper away 
as soon as possible. You can get it out again if 
need be. If he employs an occasional good, char- 
acteristic expression—as he’s pretty sure to do— 
nail it, and transfer it inconspicuously to your pa- 
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per, while you say, “Oh, I see!” or something like 
that. In brief, don’t be an interviewer. The very 
word is offensive, when you come to think of it. 
Be a human being. When you have learned to 
talk to people properly you will have no trouble 
about writing. Good newspaper writing means a 
good mind. It isn’t a trick. 

Much the same thing applies to the writing of 
fiction, the only other kind of writing I know 
anything about. Your notebook should be your 
heart, and your sense of fitness. But carry a bit 
of paper—a very little will do unless you are a 
Dickens or Balzac. When you hear a good native, 
salty phrase, one that belongs not to the narrow 
estate of literature, but to the great estate of life, 
write it down. You may be able to use it some 
day. If you learn to write fiction well you will 
want to put a lot of conversation in it; and native, 
different ways of saying things, when not strained 


or affected, make the difference between good sto- 
ries and bad—or help to. Use a notebook sparing- 
ly; use your heart and your eyes all the time. Be 
sincere; care for nothing but the truth and sim- 
plicity. 


T almost appears from these opinions that 

a certain stigma attaches to the literary 
notebook—something of a priggish self-con- 
sciousness in the act of toting one about and 
hauling it out when occasion offers an ex- 
cuse. That is the picture we all have, con- 
sciously or not. The movies have even 
spread the tradition in the notebook-carry- 
ing reporter, feverishly recording during the 
interview or post-mortem. But copy paper ? 
There’s a different thing. To stuff a little 
paper in the pocket—that is only discreet. 


Changing Markets 


BY J. L. DILLEY 
i:ditor, The Banker’s Monthly 


NE of the most discouraging things 
QO which the free-lance writer has to 

face is the collapse of good markets 
that he is depending on for a certain per- 
centage of acceptances each month. 

These sudden lapses in the buying policies 
of editors are due to many causes. Fre- 
quently a change of editors will completely 
reverse a market and make the regular con- 
tributors’ material undesirable. Magazines 
often over-buy and are forced to call a halt 
until the material in their files is cut down 
to usable proportions. In some instances the 
editor or editorial director will decide that 
articles should be staff-written and the re- 
sult is at least a temporary withdrawal from 
the market. 

Do not be alarmed when one of your fa- 
vorite markets develops a_ rejection-slip 
tendency, regardless of the reasons for it. 
Instead, forestall the possibility of a les- 
sened income by constantly enlarging your 
editorial contacts, so that your eggs will not 
be all in one basket. Diversify your writing 
a intelligently and as painstakingly as the 
wise investor diversifies his securities. 

An editor who has been buying regularly 
from you and who suddenly begins to re- 
turn everything you send him will usually 


outline his reasons for so doing. If he 
doesn’t, it will do no harm to write him a 
short letter and ascertain whether or not it 
is the quality of your material that is depre- 
ciating or whether it is merely a matter of 
editorial policy. The most frequent answer 
will be that there is a temporary tightening 
of outside purchases and that the market 
will re-open at a future date. When you 
receive such an answer, file it away for fu- 
ture reference, but do not waste your time 
with that particular market until some time 
later—say three or four months. 

When a publication is using large quan- 
tities of your material, my advice is to work 
it for all it is worth. The chances are that 
the editor is “hard up” for good copy and 
that you have his angle to such an extent 
that he can use almost everything you send 
him, at least for stand-by material and filler 
space. 

Never let anxiety for volume production 
interfere with the basic quality of this work, 
though, because that is much like biting the 
hand that feeds you. Nor must you let tem- 
porary prosperity with one magazine inter- 
fere with your diversification program. 
Writing markets are the most flimsy of all 
imarkets—particularly for the free-lance. 


The Body of Your Story 


BY WARREN HASTINGS MILLER 


&& HAT is the matter with this yarn? 
It gets off handsomely to an in- 
teresting situation, and I’ve sure 

written a whale of a climax, but the darn 

thing doesn’t jell. Leaves me cold.” 

How many times the conscientious artist 
has mused thusly over a finished screed, 
written on a good plot yet obviously a fail- 
ure, something that he knows well enough 
not to send out! What ails the thing, any- 
how? The climax is there, and well done, 
but it fails to strike home with any force. 
Even when the author is feeling chipper, the 
story leaves him dissatisfied; and if blue 
and headachy it reads cold and dead 
throughout. 

The trouble can be summed up in the one 
word “development,” or “body.” It is 
there that the fine artistic balance of light 
and shade, of action and suspense, make or 
break the story. Chunn’s chart (in “Plot- 
ting the Short-Story”) will generally say 
that you have jumped too suddenly from 
your situation to your climax. A mechanical 
test, but a first-aid. It is well to apply 
that, first. There are many more things to 
look to after that; but I should say that 
your first test of a story that fails to “jell” 
is just that same mechanical chart. To 
those who have no notion what Bro. 
Chunn’s chart happens to be, I may explain 
that mechanically the body of a story divides 
itself into certain incidents of plot de- 
velopment, followed by periods of suspense, 
the first leading to a crisis, the second to 
the crucial situation and climax. Arranging 
them tablewise we get: 


BODY: 
First incident of plot development. 
First moment of suspense. 
Cause of Crisis. 
Crisis. 
Second incident of plot development. 
Second moment of suspense. 
Crucial Situation. 
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Cause of Climax. 
Climax. 


ECHANICAL, isn’t it? Yet these are 

the bare bones of your story, the 
underlying technicalities of it, like the laws 
of harmony and form in music, or of draw- 
ing and composition in art. Your introduc- 
tion has acquainted the reader with the 
theme, the characters, the plot germ, the 
time and setting, and the situation. The 
development or body is what you make of 
these introductory data. Mechanically the 
above chart shows what steps are needed 
to swing your work-out of the situation up 
to a smashing climax. The laws of art seem 
to require that, once the situation is set 
forth, a first incident of plot development 
shall follow—your first step in working out 
the situation. Then the reader should have 
a rest from action, and you yourself should 
have a chance to analyze motives, characters, 
surroundings, give any necessary mechanical 
explanations; in a word, build up the at- 
mosphere of the story. This is your first 
moment of suspense. It leads to the crisis, 
the point where the situation of the story 
arrives at a tight knot, where something 
has to happen one way or the other or the 
hero is beaten. 


Follows the second incident of plot de- 
velopment, your next step in solving his 
troubles. With the true artist, this next 
step apparently only piles on the agony. 
His hero’s efforts to escape from the crisis 
only get him in worse than ever. All is 
built up deliberately to heighten the force 
of the Crucial Situation. Diabolical author 
—but he knows it will come out all right 
in the end. 

The reader, however, wants a rest. His 
feelings have been harassed, aroused, be- 
deviled; he can soak up no more. He 1s 
numb, for the present. If you bring on 
your crucial situation now he is in no con- 
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dition to accept it full force. So you give 
him a second moment of suspense, a short 
breathing space wherein you put in a quan- 
tity of character and atmosphere devices to 
heighten the effect of this crucial situation 
to follow. Then you bring it on—and the 
story: is at its height, with Dear Reader’s 
sympathies all on edge, poor hero in a hor- 
rible mess, and something’s got to be done 
about it, sure! Well, he does it, or they do 
it, and you have the climax of your story; 
one fine, noble, appealing action which 
solves the situation. That finishes the body 
of the story. The denouement is all there 
is to the close—the effects of the climax on 
solving the original situation—and down 
comes the curtain. 


S° much for the technique of the body 
of your story. Intensely mechanical, 
isn’t it? But did you ever stop to think how 
intensely mechanical are the laws underly- 
ing musical composition and painting? Art 
conceals them, but they are there just the 
same. And you never find a master break- 
ing any of the fundamental laws. That is 
for the cheap men, who try to attract at- 
tention to themselves that way. Beethoven 
never doubled a major third, in all the tomes 
of music score that he wrote; and you gen- 
erally find his trios popping out in the domi- 
nant, as they should. The reason seems to 
be that these fundamental laws are dictated 
by good taste. The masters have found 
that certain effects are obtained when you 
follow certain laws; if you break them, the 
effect is offensive to the ear, the mind, the 
inborn sense of the eternal fitness of things. 
Wherefore, if you apply Chunn’s mechanical 
chart to that story of yours that does not 
seem to “jell”, you are quite apt to find 
that your development is inartistic, jumps 
from situation to climax without that neces- 
sary and orderly preparation which makes a 
story convincing. No climax has force that 
is dumped on the reader without a careful 
and artistic preparation! It strikes him be- 
wildered, leaves him groping for cause and 
effect, stunned as by a bolt out of a clear 
sky—if he feels your climax at all. : 
Three more things there are to examine 
in the body of your story. The first is the 
development of the drama. I prefer to 
work out a drama chart, a little picture of 
the opposing motives on both sides. To 
make the story “go over big,” the drama 
must be intense, not melodrama but strong 


and serious human motives arising from 
character. They pile up in a continually 
growing square on both sides. Each addi- 
tional reason why and why not lengthens 
the arrow of opposition growing out from 
the hero and his contending forces. When 
every possible motive and circumstance is 
thought out and put there, the question 
now is how to introduce them all artistically 
into the body of the story. They cannot be 
shoveled in en bloc. The exposition of the 
situation takes care of two of the heaviest. 
The less important will then show up on 
each side as the story develops. Some 
are taken care of in the two suspense 
periods. Some can be tipped in as part of 
the plot development incidents. They all 
should have a place on the plot chart, so 
that none will be overlooked as you write 
at the composition. r 


"THE same applies to Atmosphere and 

Unity. The atmosphere is the state 
of mind of the hero as reacted on by his 
surroundings, his problem. It colors the 
whole story. Its best place for exposition 
is in the periods of suspense and in the key- 
note of the introduction. The Unity of 
your story body is managed by never letting 
the reader lose sight of the hero’s purpose. 
It is the theme, cropping up at salient points 
all throughout the body of the story. Why 
was this story written? To show a fine and 
lovable character struggling under some one 
of life’s handicaps— an obstreperous nose, 
in the case of Cyrano. To show a phase of 
human injustice, social or political. To 
show—well, any interesting feature of that 
complex turmoil that we call civilized life 
that may intrigue our fellow man. That is 
theme, without which your story is a mere 
narrative! To get unity, see that the body 
of the story sticks to that theme and never 
drops it out of sight in setting forth the 
action. 

After the first draft—that first setting 
down of your ideas on paper—the body of 
the story comes up for Revision. The thing 
is all down, but it drives you frantic to 
read it. Half the effects are lost or slurred. 
Some sentences do not get your intent 
across at all. I should say that a dozen re- 
vision readings are none too many to whip 
that body into shape. It contains about the 
most important thing in the story, the 
climax, the crown and jewel of the whole 
yarn. If that goes well, the battle is nearly 
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won. But generally it dvesn’t. Is it well 
led up to? Or have you a lot of things 
cluttering it up that should have been taken 
care of earlier in the body? If. short, 
ringing sentences cannot reveal the whole 
crux like a lightning flash, then you have 
subject matter there that should have been 
inserted earlier. The climax is a period of 
intense, rapid action. Every sentence in it 
should be self-evident. No explanations, 
nothing obscure. All that belongs back in 
the crucial situation. Try weeding it out. 
Write three or four versions of it. You 
will get a good one, sooner or later. And 
the test of a good climax is its clarity. Be 
doubly sure that the reader gets you 
“straight” there! You can spoil it by being 
too subtle. You know this story too well! 
The climax seems obvious to you-—but ts 
it? Back comes the story with a letter 
from the editor saying that your yarn be- 
comes quite unconvincing there. You rage. 
Cannot the man understand English! It is 
all there, sure enough, but he does not get 
it; neither will the reader, both being thick, 
and he asks you for some absurd explana- 
tions. Horace says, “I try for brevity; I 
become obscure.” That is precisely what is 
the matter with that climax. Yet you can’t 
become windy there! Well, take the thing 
that bothered your editor and see if it can- 
not be worked back into the story some- 
where, so that that particular question will 
not arise when the reader is galloping over 
your climax all het up and his tongue hang- 
ing out. 

Clarity again, all through the two inci- 
dents of plot development, the crisis, and 
the crucial situation. I solemnly believe 
that nothing can be too explicit for the 
American public! “We don’t see how 
Jinglefritz got from the road to the gallery 
of that fort,’’ writes the editor; “please 
send a diagram.” You said that he dodged 
down a dry brook, but that was not enough. 
So you send him no diagram, but rewrite 
that page, giving a word-picture of the geog- 
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raphy of the action as seen through Jingle- 
fritz’s eyes just before he dodges into the 
dry brook. If the thing needs a diagram, 
it’s your fault! 

Clarity, last of all, in words and phrases. 
Those pictureful and exact words that are 
as clear as paint, they do not come easily out 
of the thing you call your memory! The 
fuzzy ones that you have written during first 
composition spoil the show, throw the whole 
picture out of focus. But the nice thing 
about them is that, even if the thesaurus 
fails to unearth the right word, they have a 
way of popping up out of the unknown at 
about the tenth reading. That is why I 
am strong for plenty of revision before a 
story goes out. 

‘Again, clarity for phrases. Weak ones 
do more harm than a lot of little choppy 
sentences, annoying as these are. Too 
many “ing” clauses will spoil any picture. 
Make verbs of them if you can. A weak 
style becomes strong and vital sometimes 
simply by weeding out the “ings,” the 
prepositional clauses, all such wabbly con- 
structions. Technically these things are 
needed principally for swing and cadence of 
sentences, never for clarity. 

The body of your story! That’s just 
where you sell it or lose out! What a long, 
long road there is between the stuff you are 
hanging on some poor misguided editor and 
that urbane and delightful prose that Tark- 
ington hands as a gift from the gods all 
the long length of “The Plutocrat”! How 
does he say it so aptly! Perhaps a fluency 
and ease due to long practice in the hand- 
ling of words; but I venture to aver that 
there was much, much revision in all his 
earlier work before the sparkling things 
were offered to an appreciative public. 
Even the masters never get above that pol- 
ishing and repolishing so necessary to turn 
a ragged first draft into the smooth, limpid, 
and coruscating prose that is a delight to 
read. Much more, then, the need for us 
strugglers to revise, revise, revise! 


BOOKS 


By Mary Carortyn Davies 


ROM books we, greedy, still are fed, 
The white narcissus or the loaf of bread. 
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Multiple Sales From One Idea 


BY FRED E. KUNKEL 


THERE is a lu- 
crative field in 
writing for the 
trade, class and 
technical journal 
if you can scout 
ideas that will fit 
their pages and 
can turn such 
ideas into feature 
articles, for the 
index runs alpha- 
betically from 
The American 
Miller to the 
World's Markets, 
and subjects 
from Advertising and Aeronautics through 
to Woodworking and Wool, embracing one 
hundred and fifty-eight different classifica- 
tions, with nearly two thousand magazines 
covering the field. 

A single idea may often be turned into 
a hundred different articles, fitting each 
classification, and sold to each class of jour- 
nal. Such an idea may run into a thousand 
or three thousand words, depending upon 
subject matter. And each article is worth 
anywhere from five to fifty dollars, accord- 
ing to length and the tvpe of magazine to 
which it is sold. 

In making a survey of a series of busi- 
ness enterprises, it is possible to get as 
high as a dozen different articles from one 
survey. It is simply a matter of getting the 
most out of an idea and expanding that 
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single idea into a variety of articles, suit- 


able for publication in any of a number of 
trade, class, or technical journals. 

The reading public is interested in the 
unusual, the exceptional, rather than the 
commonplace. Yet if you can offer a 
commonplace thing in an unique way, you 
will have a salable article. Nor is it diffi- 
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cult to spot an interesting story if you have 
a nose for news. 

My wife buys a string of beads. She 
asks me to restring them. I knot the string 
and attempt to pass the beads from one 
to the other, without success. I cudgel my 
brains to devise a short cut. I do not dare 
to string them piecemeal, because it is a 
herculean task and requires infinite pa- 
tience. I finally hit upon the strategem of 
glueing together the ends of the two strings. 
My idea works and the beads slip easily 
from one string to the other. I put the 
plan into a 250-word article and meet with 
an immediate acceptance, plus a check for 
$2.50 from a household magazine. 

I take my hat to the cleaners and forget 
to call for it at the promised time. A month 
passes. The cleaner decides he needs the 
cash outlay which his work represents. He 
can’t wear the hat and it’s no good to me 
on his shelves. So he consults the duplicate 
slip which I signed, containing my name and 
address, and sends it C. O. D. to my home 
address. My wife exchanges a dollar for 
the cleaned hat. I write up the story for 
The American Hatter in 300 words and re- 
ceive $3 in exchange for my idea. 

Not satisfied with the return on my in- 
vestment I dash off another manuscript, 
“Getting Repaired Articles Off the Shelves,” 
which applies. the same idea to tennis 
racquets, and the article is sold to The 
Sporting Goods Journal, for the type of 
merchant reached has on hand many re- 
paired articles which are not called for and 
which, when repaired, represent an outlay 
of dollars to the dealer. 

Such versatility and adaptability in writ- 
ing up ideas keeps a constant stream of 
checks, both large and small, flowing into 
the savings account of the ambitious writer. 

Whatever your subject, whether it be 
about an ice-cream parlor or soda fountain 


if 
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stand which gets all the business in town, 
or whether it be an article about a woman’s 
ready-to-wear shop patronized exclusively 
by the social set and those with social ambi- 
tions, or whether it be a story about your 
own hens in which you faithfully delineate 
how cheerfully they constantly scratch for 
worms and lay eggs without ever register- 
ing a protest—there is always a market for 
it somewhere, if you write up your idea in 
a likeable way, array your facts interesting- 
ly, and with sufficient continuity and nar- 
rative delineation to maintain interest and 
hold the reader’s attention. Once you have 
a message to get off your chest the rest is 
easy—it comes with practice. 

Length is immaterial so long as you have 
a real story ; at least its length is only limited 
by the stretch of your imagination in pictur- 
ing situations. My advice to the trade-jour- 
nal writer is always to keep on going until 
you have gotten the most out of an idea 
from all angles, without running in a circle 
or duplicating thought. Then apply the 
butcher’s cleaver with healthy strokes—hoil 
it down to the bone—and you have a salable 
article. 

The more one writes and sells, the more 
checks are received. 

Writing articles for trade journals can 
be done as a side-issue under the inspiration 
of a 40-kilowat electric light after you have 
laid aside the more arduous tasks of the day. 
The habit, once formed, becomes deep- 
rooted. It is a hobby that is not only lucra- 
tive but also affords recreative diversion 
from the day’s routine. 

‘Once you acquire the habit of writing up 
facts and information in an_ interesting 
way so that people will read what you’ve 
got to say, constant writing for public con- 
sumption will become a positive mania. 

Nor need you concern yourself about 
something to write about. Your own activi- 
ties in observing things to write about will 
keep you supplied with plenty of ideas to 
keep on writing forever, once you have de- 
veloped a nose for news. 

Your daily mail can give you plenty of 
ideas. Advertising dropped at your front 
door often furnishes the key to an article. 
Newspaper headlines will send you scouting 
for newsy thoughts to be expanded into 
manuscript. A ride on the street car will 
cause you to glance in at shop windows, 
each with a story. 

By making a survey of the men’s cloth- 
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ing trade stores in Washington and gather- 
ing in a supply of postcards of every de- 
scription which were used to announce spe- 
cial sales or simply as direct-mail advertis- 
ing, and conversing with the ad-man or pro- 
prietor, I accumulated ample material for a 
dozen articles. 

A write-up on the effective use of post- 
cards as business builders was not only sold 
to the men’s clothing trade journals but also 
to many other journals along similar lines 
of merchandising. In writing up the ma- 
terial, practically the same slant was used, 
though couched in different language for 
each journal. 

As a result, “Postcard Advertising” sold 
to Hardware and House Furnishing Goods; 
“Timely Suggestions by Means of Post- 
cards” to the National Restaurant News; 
“Inexpensive Postcard Advertising Brings 
Results” to The Haberdasher; “Effective 
Announcements by Postcard” to the Na- 
tional Retail Clothier, and “Inexpensive 
Postcard Advertising” to the Letailer’s 
Journal. 

The use of the rotogravure section of the 
Sunday newspapers as a means of adver- 
tising in color through full-page spreads 
and two-sheet inserts pointed the story for 
“Teffective Advertising in Color” and as the 
idea was used from time to time by depart- 
ment stores, laundries, furniture and jewelry 
stores, as well as many other types, articles 
in practically the same vein, with altered 
language to fit the facts, sold to Depart- 
ment Store World, Jewelcr’s Circular, Na- 
tional Laundry Journal, The Furniture 
World, and The Clothier and Furnisher. 

These 500- and 1000-word articles took 
about fifteen minutes to write up after the 
original article had been finally achieved. 
They brought in from $2 to $7.50 each, de- 
pending upon length and whether paid for 
by the word, inch or column. 

By keeping the imagination constantly at 
work, with a nose for news, you can turn 
out many $5 articles a night, if you have 
(1) ability to get something to write about 
and then write it so it will sell; (2) find a 
market and circulate your article until tt 
has gone the rounds; (3) if it comes back 
from all listed markets, rewrite it, injecting 
a new slant and criticising your manuscript 
from the editor’s point of view and that of 
his audience. 

Probably one of the most lucrative ideas I 
ever had was that of an “idea-file” which 
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was sold to almost every trade, class and 
technical journal published—one article in 
each special field—such as house furnish- 
ings, jewelry, lumber, etc. This more 
nearly approached the “syndicated” method 


of marketing an idea than anything I have. 


ever attempted in the writing game. 
The subject, however, was one readily ap- 


plicable to every field in the classification’ 


and so the article took readily after slight 
alterations to fit each journal. 


The basic idea was this: Business men 
read magazines, if at all, for the purpose of 
garnering ideas which they can profitably 
apply to their own business. The progres- 
sive business executive is always scouting for 
ideas which he can harness to his own game. 
Whenever he gets in touch with good ideas 
he wants to know how to keep tab on them. 
Too often he has to depend upon memory— 
and fails. Hence the idea-file proves de- 
pendable because it places business ideas at 
one’s finger tips. 

The story of “the idea-file” tells how to 
house business ideas and what the method 
will accomplish. The net result is anywhere 
from a thousand to a two-thousand-word 
story, depending upon the journal in which 
it appears. The rewrite is easy and adapta- 
tion second nature. 


Result: “The Credit Man’s Idea File” 
sold to The Credit World; “A Student Idea- 
File” to Personal Efficiency; “How I Or- 
ganized an Idea File” to Office Economist ; 
“A Sales Finder File” to The Furniture 
World; “Ideas and the Modern Banker” 
to The Bankers’ Magazine; “Organizing 
Advertising Ideas” to The Poster; “An Idea 
Collection and How to Keep It” to The 
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Mailbag; “An Idea-File That Aids One 
Buyer” to System; “Bill’s Idea-Catcher” to 
How to Sell; and so on down the list to The 
Clothier & Furnisher, The Insurance Sales- 
man, The Poultry Item, Electrical Merchan- 
dising, The Battery Man, The American 
Géntleman, The Shoe Retailer, The Confec- 
tioner’s Journal, The Implement & Tractor 


- Journal, Baker’s Helper, National Cleaner 


Dyer, Cotton, and so forth. 

The idea of blotters and blotter advertis- 
ing provoked a similar series of articles on 
“The Mission of Blotters” which sold to The 
Southern Florist; “Blotters Help the Sales 
Quota” to The Battery Man; “Blotters Help 
Along Business” to The American Gentle- 
man, “Blotters as Business-Builders” to The 
National Cleaner and Dyer, and so on. 

It is always my practice to ask an editor, 
after acceptance of a manuscript, to send 
me a “marked copy” of the issue in which 
my article appears for my permanent files. 
In this way I get a free copy and can study 
the magazine’s needs with a view to supply- 
ing other material, and as a result I keep a 
constant supply of artitles moving from one 
trade journal to the other. 

It is this wide scope that makes the trade, 
class, and technical field especially attractive 
to the writer of articles. 

Of course, the same idea can frequently 
be expanded into an article for the general 
magazine field, and into the agricultural or 
farm journals, with fifteen more classifica- 
tions. And the Canadian section of maga- 
zines is all gravy. ‘Then, if you’ve a mind 
you can journey to England with your ideas. 
As for me, Iam satisfied to stick to the good 
old U. S. A. with sometimes a’ venture into 
Canada. 


CONFESSIONS OF A HIGHBROW WRITER 
By Leo Bryn 


AM a highbrow writer. I am also poor. I have contributed significant things to The Quiet 

Clarion and The Shivering Aesthete, to The Old Owl and The New Nuance. I have contrib- 
uted gracefully, graciously and gratuitously. My things have lived—significantly, spiritually— 
as long as the publications that gave them to the world have lived. 

I am still a highbrow writer, but my media have slowly shut down on me, dwindled, 
disappeared. All these deep, colorful little publications that gladly carried my artistic message 
are no more. They came like a wind and passed on like a water. Alas! all that remains for 
me to do, as a loyal contributor and supporter, is to write their epitaph. It is: They went 


the way of all spirit and no flesh... . 
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Damning the Editor 


BY ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine 


ONE of the most 
popular amuse- 
ments of writers 
who get a consid- 
erable part of 
their work re- 
turned as unavail- 
able is that of 
damning the edi- 
tor. “The editor 
is no good; he is 
inconsider- 
ate; probably he 
never read the 
manuscript; he 
has no use for 
newcomers ;” and 
so forth ad infinitum. On the other hand, 
the writer who finds a quick market for his 
material, and gets far more checks than re- 
jections, thinks the editors are pretty good 
fellows, who know their jobs and appreciate 
good work no matter from whom it may 
come. If these very conflicting opinions 
were submitted to any competent judge 
there would be no doubt as to the verdict he 
would render. 

Damning the editor is poor sport. In the 
vast majority of cases it is not fair; there is 
no justification for it. Further, it betrays a 
streak in the writer’s character that should 
be remedied if he is to get on in his profes- 
sion. The editor’s judgment of a manu- 
script is, in at least ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, much better than the author’s. 
Naturally the editor knows what is best 
suited for his magazine; the author is a 
poor judge of that, and the manuscript may 
not have been written with any particular 
magazine in view. 

Mind, I am not claiming any degree of in- 
fallibility for editors. They do make mis- 
takes, like everyone else, authors not ex- 
cepted. But if they do, they are honest mis- 
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ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


takes, at which no one should complain. And 
if one editor makes a mistake and rejects 
a good story, another editor will be found 
who will send a check for it. 

There is a considerable difference between 
damning an editor and criticising his deci- 
sion. An author may take it upon himself 
to criticise a rejection—though I may say it 
is seldom either wise or worth while—and 
the editor may go to the trouble of pointing 
out just why the manuscript in question is 
not suitable for his magazine. 

Two or three years ago a letter, anony- 
mous, appeared in The Authors’ League 
Bulletin in which the writer assailed editors 
in general, saying that they did not want an 
author’s best work once he had got a repu- 
tation for blood-and-thunder stuff, which 
the readers enjoyed. The writer stated that 
he had spent a long time on a story and pol- 
ished it up until it was far above his usual 
standard, and the editor to whom he sent it 
returned it with a note that he did not want 
that kind of material from him. Therefore, 
the writer concluded, there is no use in an 
author’s trying to turn out really literary 
work, when the slapdash stuff is more appre- 
ciated. 

I could not let this letter pass unchal- 
lenged. I replied in a later issue of the 
Bulletin, signing myself a popular-fiction 
magazine editor. As the writer of the first 
letter concealed his identity, I did likewise. 

I wrote that everything the writer had said 
was absurd ; in ten or more years of editorial 
work I had never heard of an editor’s re- 
fusing a man’s work because it was too well 
done. I told him that when one of my writ- 
ers did better work than he had been in the 
habit of turning out, I raised his rate. I told 
him that the stuff which he dashed off and 
sold had undoubtedly some attractiveness 
about it which appealed to the readers, and 
that when he began to revise and polish up 
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his work, in all probability he polished it un- 
til whatever original charm it possessed was 
gone, rubbed out. What I got for my trou- 
ble was the remark contained in a short let- 
ter from the original writer in the next Bul- 
letin to the effect that any man who had 
spent over ten years as a_ popular-fiction 
magazine editor had lost all sense of literary 
values. 


OME time later I met a_ well-known 
writer, and we became good friends. 

From several remarks which he made I 
came to the conclusion that my new friend 
was my hitherto unknown antagonist in the 
Bulletin, and I said so. He did not admit 
the fact, so that to this day I have no knowl- 
edge as to whether I was right or not. But 
a curious development followed. 

My friend happened to mention that he 
had one manuscript which he could not sell, 
that several editors had turned it down on 
account of its length, which was, he said, 
twenty thousand words. I replied that such 
a length was no objection to me, and I asked 
him to send me the story. 

He did, and I read the tale with great ex- 
pectations. My friend told me he consid- 
ered this was his best work, and that he had 
spent a month in the locality of which he 
wrote in order to get the color correctly 
done. Naturally I was delighted to get the 
story that represented this author’s best 
work, as I had never had anything submit- 
ted by him before, and I looked forward to 
featuring it on the cover. Alas, for my 
hopes! The manuscript was a beautifully 
written piece of work, polished to the nth 
degree, and the descriptive matter could 
hardly be excelled. It was a wonderful 
word picture of the place and its people; but 
of story it had none! 

Sadly I gave it back to my friend and told 
him what I thought about it. He asked me 
if I considered he should rewrite it. My 
answer was that he should get a story first. 

There is little doubt that the other editors 
who returned this manuscript saying that 
the length rendered it unavailable were not 
being perfectly frank with the author. I 
was absolutely frank, and I think he appre- 
ciated it. Anyway, we are still friends. 

It seems perfectly plain to me that this 
twenty-thousand-word story was the one on 
which my friend had labored so long and 
which was continually rejected by the edi- 
tors. He had endeavored to do a piece of 


fine writing, and had succeeded in his ob- 
ject; but he, who is noted for his stirring 
tales of plot and action, either forgot to get 
them into this story or later polished them 
out. 


"THERE is in the minds of many writers 

a conflict between popular fiction and 
literary work which should not exist. I ad- 
mit at once that the bulk of popular fiction 
can hardly by any stretch of the imagination 
be called literary ; there is a reason why this 
is so, although there is no reason why it 
must be so. The reason why it is so is be- 
cause popular fiction is turned out rapidly, 
in quantity, to sell quickly, and work de- 
serving of the term “literary” cannot be 
written in such fashion. There is no rea- 
son, however, beyond a financial one, why 
popular fiction should not be written in a 
highly polished literary style ; if a good story 
was there, no reader would object to the 
fine manner in which it was written. 

I have published a football story that was 
as fine a bit of popular fiction as I want to 
read, and not until after the story was 
printed did it occur to me that the story had 
no plot. The picture drawn was so fascinat- 
ing that it held the reader’s attention just as 
closely as a striking mystery. 

I published another football story by the 
same author that gave me a choking feeling 
in the throat; as fine a piece of writing as 
I have seen, and a story I shall never for- 
get. I thought I had a “find” in this author, 
who lives by writing stories of sport, but he 
told me to my great regret that it took him 
five or six months to turn out stories like 
those. The stories he lived by were of a 
different caliber, and he found no fault with 
me for rejecting them. 

That is the mark of the professional 
writer. He offers you his wares for sale; 
if they are what you want, you buy them; 
if they are not what you want, you decline 
them with thanks. The professional writer 
does not damn the editor because he does 
not accept his offerings, any more than a 
shoe salesman would damn a customer who 
leaves his store without making a purchase 
because the salesman does not carry the ex- 
act style of shoe the customer wants. 

The editor is always just as anxious to 
buy as you are to sell, but he is going to buy 
goods suitable for his use, and the chances 
are in favor of his being the best judge of 
what he can use to advantage. 


Selling the Hot News Story 
to Papers Out of Town 


BY ROBERT B. SIBLEY 


LENTY and much has been written on 
Pp the subject of opportunities in jour- 
nalism for the budding young report- 
er. There is still another angle to report- 
ing which has never been given much con- 
sideration by the journalism instructors and 
textbook writers, and that is the out-of-town 
correspondence system. 

We will reach the point rapidly. 

There is a convention in Boomville. A 
prominent gentleman from Bridgehaven is 
present and active. The’ papers back in 
Bridgehaven know he is there, and they may 
learn in one way or another that he was 
elected to an office or appointed to a com- 
mittee, but his activities are not “big” 
enough for the Associated Press, the United 
Press, or the International News Service to 
chronicle in detail, and the conference 
passes with only minor mention of the gen- 
tleman from Bridgehaven back in his home 
town sheets. 

A citizen of Boomville, say, at the same 
time, is. mixed up ina police department case 
in Bridgehaven. While it is all very inter- 
esting, the news services are not concerned 
enough to clutter up their wires with details 
or statements, and Boomville papers, if they 
hear of it at all, get but little on it unless 
they haye money to spend fishing with long 
distance, telephone calls. 

Here, then, we have shown by our hypo- 
thetical cases, is a seldom-mentioned oppor- 
tunity of reporting. which can be turned into 
cash by enterprising reporters in either mod- 
erate sized towns and cities or in the big 
metropolises. 

Take that convention in cede: for in- 
stance.. The young reporter cleans up the 
story for his paper as assigned by his city 
editor.. ‘Then, he is free to pick up cigaret 
money; .cash ‘for the young lady’s flowers, 
or funds for other divers modest invest- 
ments. 
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The prominent delegate from Bridgehaven 
may first occupy his attention. There will 
be others, too. Having been at the conven- 
tion, our reporter on the job knows just 
what part the out-of-town delegates took, 
and with the proper foresight, he took notes 
which enable him to write a Bridgehaven 
lead with Bridgehaven interest sprinkled 
through the story, for perhaps several hun- 
dred words. 

Down in Bridgehaven where this delegate 
comes from is a lively morning paper which 
would have been tickled to send a reporter 
to the convention if it were not for the ex- 
pense entailed. Our reporter furnishes a 
comparatively inexpensive alternative. He 
queries the Bridgehaven paper, stating very 
briefly what he has for sale, and indicates 
the number of words which he is prepared 
to furnish. The query is by telegraph. The 
Bridgehaven paper retorts: “Wire 500,” and 
the reporter from the convention town files 
the story and mails a bill for $5 then or at 
the end of the month. 


PERHAPS the best paper in Bridgehaven 

is an afternoon sheet which can be 
reached by mail before it goes to press. The 
thing to do in that case is to rattle off as long 
a story as the subject matter warrants, 
mail it by special delivery, marked ‘“Sub- 
mitted at Correspondents’ Rates,” and send 
the bill just the same. 

On this day in question, according to 
our hypothetical information, a Boomville 
man is mixed up in a police affair in Bridge- 
haven. The story may or may not have 
broken especially big. The wire services 
may or may not have been thrilled. Per- 
haps they do not even favor it with their at- 
tention at all, for it must be more than just 
ordinary to be picked up by the Associated 
Press and similar systems. 

Follow, for a moment, the actions of the 
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Bridgehaven police reporter who knows the 
inside of the case, and knows what is likely 
to come of it. He taps off 300 or more 
words without much punctuation, files a 
tempting telegraph query to the Boomville 
morning paper, gets an order and sends the 
story. Several dollars added to his day’s 
pay. Later the story may have angles 
worthy of follow-up material and other 
stories can be sold via the same route. If 
the Boomville morning paper does not see 
fit to buy, the afternoon paper might be in- 
duced to order the yarn next morning. 

In other words, by keeping your eyes, 
ears, and nose alert for “foreign” news you 
may pick up plenty of stories to sell. You 
may do this even as a free-lance without a 
local newspaper connection. 

The best system by far is for the news- 
gatherer to make himself known to various 
papers in neighboring cities. He will soon 
be kept in mind by a number of city editors 
as a reliable news man in the town where 
he works. 

I have found that catering to the needs of 
afternoon papers works out to better advan- 
tage than serving morning papers, but you 
may do both at the same time. In the first 
place, there are more afternoon papers than 
morning. In the second place, stories may 
be mailed during the day at a negligible cost, 
traveling during the quiet night hours and 
being on the city editors’ desks early the 
next morning. 

The mail puts the entire story neatly be- 
fore the city editor’s eye at an hour before 
space crowding begins. The man who will 
decide whether or not your story is wanted 
is judging by the story itself and not by a 
brief query of five, ten, or fifteen words. 
And you are not going to be “stuck” for 
telegraph charges if the newspaper decides 
not to accept your collect message. 


ANOTHER wrinkle which will give you 

entree into the papers of neighboring 
cities and make you known as a busy and 
enterprising reporter: Suppose again that 
you are in Boomville. You have a good 
Bridgehaven story. Write it and mail it to 
the best Bridgehaven afternoon paper, and 
with it inclose a note to the city editor, stat- 
ing that you would like to cover his paper 
in your town on anything of interest to his 
city. Mention also that you are enclosing 
a self-addressed card for his convenience, 
and ask him to send it to you as an accept- 


ance of your offer, mentioning whether you 
are to use the telephone, Western Union, 
Postal Telegraph, or mail, and the time of 
his edition deadlines. 

The postcard costs you just one cent at 
any reliable post office. It is a handy little 
thing in the hands of the city editor to whom 
you send it. All he has to do is scribble a 
few lines, drop it in the mail, and you have 
an opening by which you may make consid- 
erable money in months to come, depending 
upon your own enterprise, foresight, and the 
general run of news. 

If you are in a locality where there are 
many papers within a radius of two or three 
hundred miles, New England and New York 
being excellent examples of such districts, 
there are many papers for which you may 
angle. Most city editors appreciate having 
on call the services of a man in a city or 
town where service is likely to be needed at 
any time without warning. ! 

There are many sources from which you 
may glean your news as an out-of-town cor- 
respondent. The papers in your own city 
will give plenty of tips. Colleges and 
schools, where studerits come from all sorts 
of distances, are fertile fields. Accidents, 
courts and conventions must not be over- 
looked. 

The pay you receive from your various 
customers at the end of the month will vary. 
If you are furnishing good stuff, you should 
be paid at the rate of one cent a word, a 
dollar a hundred words, which is ten dollars 
per thousand. Some papers may cut your 
statement down to a lesser space rate. Some 
(sad world) may reveal the regrettable 
practice of not paying at all. You will soon 
learn to know the good, substantial news- 
paper customers who appreciate having a re- 
liable man. The others may be alternately 
dunned and impressed with good stories un- 
til they evolve the notion to pay you, and 
some, who will never come “across,” will 
have to be dropped from your list. 

Some papers I have found quite willing 
to order a story by wire, and quite obstin- 
ate in their policy to pay not at all. There 
are other papers, however, near and far, 
which have courteously and kindly sent 
checks for many kinds of stories. 

The Western Union, I have found, is one 
of the most obliging corporations in exist- 
ence. In the branch office which I have 
used on and off for several years, a reporter 
may file a query to be rushed through at 
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once, and at the same time leave the story, 
marked “HOLD TILL ORDERED,” or 
“SEND IF ORDERED.” If the reply 
comes back, the obliging and courteous wire 
chief, either day or night man, will send 
your story ticking over the wire without the 
delay which would ensue if he tried to find 
you at home or on the street. Later, he de- 
livers the telegraphic order, and his “O. K.” 
mark shows that he took care of the story 
by rushing it through. 

Both the Western Union and the Postal 
Telegraph have press rates for the special 
use of newspapers and reporters. The day 
press rate is one-third the commercial rate. 
The night press rate is one-sixth, and stor- 
ies and messages marked “Press” are given 
remarkably speedy service by both these 
companies. Where the cost for a business 
man in sending a telegram might be thirty 
cents, a day press telegram of the same num- 
ber of words is only ten cents. The mes- 
sages can always be sent collect to a reli- 
able and substantial newspaper. 


GOMETIMES you will find the established 

wire services carrying the story which 
you would like to sell to your out-of-town 
customer. There is still room for you, how- 
ever, for you can go a step further and send 
a story which will include interviews and a 
wealth of detail which the big news associa- 
tions cannot take the trouble to handle. And 


watch for the exclusive feature or follow-up 
angle which will put over the sale for you. 

The greatest possible assistance in this line 
of work is a list of all the daily newspapers 
in the United States and Canada. One of 
these is the Editor & Publisher Year Book, 
published at 1700 Times Building, New 
York. Another is the Ayres Newspaper 
Annual and Directory, published at Phila- 
delphia, which is a more expensive affair. 

With one of these in your possession you 
can quickly determine from the circulation 
figures which is the best paper in Oshkosh 
or Yaphank and have a query on the way 
within a few minutes from the time you land 
a hot story about the butter and egg man 
from either of these municipalities. 


Don’t forget that the best system is get- 
ting in touch with the news editors and city 
editors of papers in your state or larger 
surrounding territory, so that they will come 
to know you and to believe in your stuff. 
You can make more money with two-cent 
stamps than you can with the telegraph. 


Just one word of warning—don’t try to 
pad stories above the number of words 
which they are worth, and above all—don’t 
fake a story for the sake of the four or five 
dollars which it will bring. Better by far 
to maintain a reputation as an honest and 
reliable man, and prevent the loss of a cus- 
tomer and your good name as a newswriter. 


THE LAYER TO HIS LAY 


(Upon the Occasion of Its Fiftieth Return to the 


Home 


Nest) 


By R. Jere Brack, Jr. 


HAT! Back again, my little lay, 
Who didst so blithely fare away, 
As gay as any bird in May ? 
And now thou comest, wan and gray, 
Back home again; ah, well-a-day, 
Come to my arms—the whole world may 
Make sport of thee, and still I'll say 
Thou art the dangdest little lay 
That ever drew “regrets to say”! 
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Cost-FinpInc SYSTEM FOR WRITERS 


EYER News Service, Milwaukee, has a cost- 

finding plan covering a difficult situation— 
production of editorial service for numerous clients 
by a number of writers. Some Meyer News Serv- 
ice accounts are largely or wholly handled by the 
same writer; on others, in the course of a month, 
several may work. 

The plan begins with a daily register form. 
There is space at the top for individual writer’s 
name, and the date. Below, in three perpendicular 
columns, is plotted a day. 

The first column covers 8 o’clock to 12:55 p. m.; 
the second, 1 o’clock to 5:55; the third, 6 o’clock 
to 10:55. 

The day is divided into five-minute intervals. 
The first column begins, “8, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30,” 
and so on to 9, and 10, and later. 

Using the register, the writer progressively 
shows how his time is spent. Suppose, beginning 
at eight o’clock, he attends to mail—this takes 
twenty-five minutes. He draws a bridging line 
from 8 to 8:25. A friend calls him on the tele- 
phone regarding an appointment for lunch. This 
five minutes is marked “private.” The next hour 
may go into work for the New York Journal of 
Commerce. If so, opposite the bridging line is 
written N. Y. J. C. For all principal customers, 
the Meyer News Service writer uses standard ab- 
breviations. The entire day is covered in this way. 

Regular routine is to compile total figures on 
every account from the individual daily register 
sheets turned in. One calculation is of five-min- 
ute units. This figure divided by 12 gives the 
number of hours. 

The service has a set figure, varying with the 
individual writer, at which time is charged. The 
service has, too, regular routine for computing the 
overhead cost per hour. 

Thus there is developed, every month, systematic 
data on production costs. If the cost of service 
to a publication runs ahead of the payment re- 
ceived, the news service scales down its labor in 
future, or makes a new compensation arrangement, 
or, as a last resort, drops the account. 

It would be a helpful thing for every profes- 
sional writer in the business field to check on his 
efficiency with a plan of this sort. If he has been 
doing special articles at low rates, when numerous 
cent-a-word markets and better exist, what he 
learns from a cost-finding system will make him 
a quick convert to a conservative rate policy. 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


SSS 
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John L. Meyer, secretary and founder of Meyer 
News Service, was welcomed by a Milwaukee 
luncheon club under a brand-new classification, 
“Business Journalist.” His news service has for 
years handled Milwaukee work of many business 
publications. One of his clients is a national trade 
magazine for which he has served as editor for 
several years. 

Oo0 


SLANTS ON 


—— a few months I will have equip- 
ment which will enable me to make 8x10 
photographs my standard,” writes a business writer 
known by reputation to many AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST readers. “I use a 5x7 view camera now, 
and a 3A Kodak special. I have both standard and 
short focus lens, a flashlight outfit, and am getting 
together a lighting outfit. 

“When I have completed my enlarging outfit, I 
will be able to mail out finished enlarged prints 
the same day I make the exposure, in case there 
is a rush. I have covered outings in the after- 
noon, taken photographs, returned home, finished 
the pictures and written a report, and had the 
photograph and manuscript in the mail that night. 

“With no solicitation on my part I have sold 
portraits and am now working on a $75 order that 
has no connection with writing. Some of my 
photographs have been liked so well by editors that 
they have bought the manuscripts that accompan- 
ied in order to have something to put around the 
pictures.” 

This writer is president of a large camera club, 
which he helped to organize. He knows that his 
skill with a camera contributes heavily to his in- 
come. 

Another successful business writer, who takes 
long trips, writes us, “I take a camera, 5x7 or 
8x10, on every trip I make, and personally take 
about 75 per cent of the photos I use. My receipts 
on photos a little more than pay my traveling ex- 
penses, allowing for cost of photos bought and 
photographic material used. I usually buy prints 
where they are available, although it often takes 
less time to take a picture than to get one from 
a photographer. 

“Here is a tip for other writers. There has 
recently been placed on the market a light meter 
that is effective indoors as well as out. This is 
the first thing of the kind that actually measures 
the reflected light of the object to be photographed, 
and makes the timing even of a difficult interior 
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almost automatic. Those who use cameras and are 
weak on timing exposures would do well to get 
one of these for trial. The trade name is Justo- 
phot.” 

Camera equipment of many different kinds is 
owned by business writers. Graflex type equip- 
ment, similar to that of press photographers, is 
used in some cases. A Detroit business writer, 
H. L. Lawson, uses an Eastman Kodak with Ilex 
shutters and f.6.3. lens, postcard size (314x5Y%). 
William Crawford Hirsch, of New Jersey, who 
specializes in raw materials subjects, has for equip- 
ment an Ica “Trix b.” Carl Zeiss Tessar £.4.5. 
The print size is 4x6. 

Those writers for whom photography has sus- 
tained’ fascination add to the zest of business writ- 
ing, and to net income, by taking photographs. 
Unless, however, a writer has the hobbyest’s feel- 
ing for photography, he dabbles, finds there is no 
money magic in a camera, and probably turns, 
finally, to another policy. 

Subsequent practice is to pick up prints which 
are to be had for nothing from merchants and 
others, “take a chance” occasionally on prints to 
be had for 50 cents or 60 cents from commercial 
photographers, and, for other pictures, usually 
await definite orders from business magazines 
which have examined his material. He turns over 
his orders to commercial photographers. This sys- 
tem isn’t wholly satisfactory because photographers 
tend to become, for the writer, free service for 
editors. Experienced business writers sometimes 
have to put into getting of a photograph hours of 
time for which they receive nothing. 

A great many business papers now require 
photographs for all feature articles. Most busi- 
ness papers use photographs. The prices paid do 
not “take care’ of a writer who must employ a 
commercial photographer to take a picture. Some 
magazines persist in paying $1 to $1.50 for photo- 
graphs. Others have a standard $2 price. 

Business papers use photographs of various 
sizes. Employing a commercial photographer, the 
custom of editors and writers is to order 5x7 or 
8x10.. Equipment for taking these sizes is heavy 
and cumbersome, and, for most purposes, the busi- 
ness writer who “takes his own” can do very 
nicely with the smaller sizes. 


Gas Station Topics Fie 


WO subscribers, one in Ohio, the other in 

Colorado, want very much to obtain copies 
of Gas Station Topics, beginning with June, 1926, 
and continuing through the summer and _ fall. 
Readers who can supply these, or can tell the de- 
partment editor where to secure them, are asked 
to write at once. Both subscribers, with apparent 
justice, complain of treatment received at the 
hands of Alex McGurdy, of Gas Station Topics. 
The department editor is informed that the maga- 
zine is no longer published. 


Guost STORIES 


IRST-person articles, signed by a figure of 
reputation, but prepared by a professional 
writer, are called “ghost” stories. 

Some magazines are built upon them—like Sys: 
tem and Factory, foremost successes in general 
business publishing. An occasional trade magazine 
has the same policy. Hotel Management has. 
Many business papers occasionally publish ghost 
stories. Outside of the business paper field, of 
course—in popular weeklies and newspapers—ghost 
stories are very common. 

Nowadays, newspaper syndicates systematically 
seek for “names” of current great appeal. 
“Peaches” Browning is approached—and, at the 
opposing extreme, Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Undoubtedly, there is opportunity for a quali- 
fied business writer to make a specialty of ghost 
stories. The name of a prominent merchant over 
an article carries greater weight with dealers than 
the name of nearly any business writer. Such 
stories appeal to editors, also. They are not of- 
fered so extensively in the business field but that 
a specialist in them would find many appreciative 
magazines. 

Occasionally, a business man will give to a busi- 
ness writer whom he knows well, in whom he 
has great confidence, blanket permission to write 
signed stories. There is not even the formality 
of an O. K. This is an arrangement making ghost 
stories far more attractive to a writer, for the ef- 
fort of submission and revision is obviated. A 
writer who has the confidence and friendship of a 
prominent trade figure probably should not be back- 
ward about proposing a working arrangement of 
this kind, if he knows he can produce accurate 
and tactful work. 

There are conditions which explain, in part, why 
more ghost stories are not submitted by business 
writers. For one thing, it is much easier to get 
an interview from the man than to secure par- 
ticipation in a ghost-story enterprise. Once con- 
sent is secured, business writers know from re- 
membered experience that many complications and 
delays can arise between writing of the story and 
final O. K. The O. K. nearly always in practice 
adds considerable labor. 

Granting these things—partly because of them— 
there is genuine opportunity for business writers 
to specialize in ghost stories. Such work logi- 
cally must be for the higher rates—1 cent to 3 
cents—to be profitable under most circumstances. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class 
Journal Field 


Leather Progress, American Leather Producers, 
1 Park Avenue, New York, a monthly, uses short 
articles on interesting uses of leather, the working 
of leather, leather in style, and sidelights on the 
history or making of rarer leathers. Short items 
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istinctive 


riticism Bervice... 


HE EDITORIAL STAFF of Tue Autuor & Journa.ist offers to writers an authori- 
tative and helpful criticism service. Each manuscript receives careful, analytical atten- 
tion. Letters of grateful acknowledgment for help we have given are received daily from 
appreciative clients. Professionals as well as beginners employ the services of Tuz AuTHoR 


& Journatist Criticism Department. 


A letter of criticism definitely shows the writer 
where he stands—whether his work is of salable 
quality, or amateurish, or just “on the border 
line.” In the majority of instances the critic is 
able to point out specific faults and defects which 
are likely to prevent work from selling, and to 
suggest ways of overcoming them. Each criticism 
is a constructive lesson in authorship. 

Marketing suggestions form a part of each crit- 
icism. A carefully selected list of periodicals or 
publishers who would be interested in seeing ma- 
terial of the type under consideration is given, if 
the manuscript possesses salable qualities. 

Frankness, thoroughness, and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of writers’ difficulties are character- 
istic of Aurnor & Journauist criticisms. 

Theoretical technique and dogmatic opinions are 
rigidly avoided. No critic has ever been employed 
on our staff who has not demonstrated his ability 
to write and to sell his own work. Practical ad- 
vice and suggestions, rather than academic rules, 
characterize all criticisms. 

A large proportion of our clients are successful 
authors—men and women who are selling their 
work regularly. They apply to us when in doubt 
over problems of narration, when “stumped” by a 
manuscript which, for no apparent reason, fails 
to sell, or just to get the opinion of a qualified, 
impartial critic before submitting a manuscript to 
the markets. Rarely is the writer able to form 
an unbiased judgment as to the value of his own 
work. An unprejudiced appraisal from a quali- 
fied outsider often gives the author an entirely 
new perspective from which to view his brain 
child. Few manuscripts reach us for which we 
are unable to suggest at least some improvements 
that appeal to the author. 

The fees are nominal. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 
For each manuscript of— 


1,500 words or less $1.50 
3,090 words or less 2.50 
4,000 words or less 2.75 
5,000 words or less 3.00 
7.500 words or less 3.50 
10,090 words or less 4.00 
Longer MSS., each 10,000 words................ 3.50 


Allied Service Branches 


Literary Revision. Careful correction and polish- 
ng of a manuscript with special reference to bet- 
tering the style. Brief criticism and market sug- 
gestions included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words............ $2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words...... 1.50 


All Fees Payable in Advance. ‘Enclose Return Pcstage. ‘ 


Letter-Perfect Typing: includes careful editing, 
critical opinion, market suggestions. Carbon copy. 
Prose, per thousand words 1.00 
Verse, per line (minimum 25c)................  .02 


Verse Criticism. This important branch of The 
Author & Journalist Criticism department is in the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Hornsby Ferril, author of 
“High Passage,’’ which received the 1926 prize for 
the best volume of poems submitted in the annual 
Yale University Press Competition; winner of The 
Nation’s annual poetry competition for 1927; au- 
thor of verse which has appeared in many discrim- 
inating magazines. Mr. Ferril has been termed by 
Richard Le Gallienne ‘‘one of the youngest and 
best of the sons of the morning.” 


Verse Criticism Fees 
Each poem, 20 lines or less $1.00 
Additional lines, each 05 


Play Criticism. Eugene Reed, playwright, actor 
and director, is in charge of The Play Criticism 
Department. He will be remembered as former 
leading man for Mrs. —_— and is director of the 
Denver Little Theater. r. Reed gives each play 
a detailed, vractical, constructive analysis which 
cannot fail to» prove of the utmost value to the 
professional as well as the amateur playwright. 
Play Criticism Rate 

For each act $5.00 

(Thus, the fee for a one-act play would be 

$5.00, three acts, $15.00, etc.) 


Agency Department 


FOR the convenience of authors, The Author & 
Journalist maintains a reliable manuscript sales 
agency. 

In offering this service, although we doubtless 
have a closer knowledge of immediate market 
needs than the majority of writers, we do not 
claim any mysterious influence with editors nor 
do we guarantee the sale of a manuscript. We 
guarantee only to devote honest and intelligent 
effort to selling manuscripts accepted for that pur- 


pose. 

The Agency accepts for marketing only manu- 
scripts which the editors deem likely to sell. When 
in our judgment the material is not of salable type 
it will be returned to the author with a brief 
critical opinion (not a full criticism) explaining 
why we regard its chances of sale unfavorably. 

Authors who desire an authoritative opinion on 
the salability of a manuscript rather than a de- 
tailed criticism, are invited to submit manuscripts 
to the Agency Department with this specification. 
Their work will be given a frank appraisal, which 
includes the pointing out of prominent faults or 
weaknesses and suggests possible markets for work 
of salable type, at a fee which is lower than that 
charged for detailed criticism. 

The Agency does not attempt to market photo- 
oot i verse, jokes, editorials, or other material of 
imited appeal. 

Reading Fee: Each manuscript must be accom- 
panied by a reading fee of $1.00 for the first 5000 
words, 20 cents for each thousand words additional. 

Commigsice: In case:of sale of & manuscript our 
cediriission is 15 per. cent ‘of pr’c2 received, mini- 
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are preferred, which, if accepted, will receive the 
maximum rate. The editors will consider articles 
up to 1500 words in length. The rate varies from 
1 cent to 5 cents a word, payable on acceptance. 
Photographs are acceptable at space rates. Manu- 
scripts and photographs will not be returned un- 
less accompanied with postage. 


The Crest, 818 Hancock Avenue, West, Detroit, 
is an organ issued primarily for Cadillac-La Salle 
automobile sales promotion by l[vans-Winter- 
Hebb, Inc., and edited by J. M. Maloney, who in- 
forms a contributor: “Our requirements are ex- 
ceptionally stiff. Most of our articles are pre- 
pared on assignment, but occasionally we no doubt 
can use a brief article obtained elsewhere. The 
article which would be accepted by the ordinary 
magazine would be of no use to us. Anything 
that we use must be decidedly rare, exclusive, un- 
usual, and fresh—such as would be used by the 
few magazines published for cultured people in 
smart society. Also, it must be accompanied by 
good, sharp photographs. It need not be confined 
to automobile touring, but may be on any sub- 
ject of general interest. Out-of-the-way places 
of historic or romantic interest, or scenic points 
little known to the average automobile tourist, 
would be along the lines that we want. In other 
words, it would have to be up to the standard de- 
manded by such magazines as Vanity Fair, The 
Spur, The Sportsman, and Town and Country.” 
Rates paid for material are not at hand. The 
articles apparently are limited to about 700 words. 
“Sports, tourism, modes, art, literature” is the slo- 
gan carried on the cover. 


Wyandotte Herald, Rhode Island Red Journal, 
Plymouth Rock Monthly, and Leghorn World, are 
poultry magazines known as the Waverly Four, 
and published at Waverly, Iowa. Frank Gruber, 
editor of Wyandotte Herald, states that practical 
articles on Wyandottes from 1500 to 2000 words in 
length are desired for his magazine. Payment is 
at 44 cent a word on publication, pictures 50 cents 
up. Jokes are paid for only in subscriptions. ‘The 
needs of the other magazines of the group are 
similar, within the limits indicated by their titles. 
A. G. Studier is editor of Rhode Island Red Jour- 
nal, O. R. Ernst of Plymouth Rock Monthly, and 
H. V. Tormahlen (address, Portland, Ind.) of 
Leghorn World. 


Air Transportation, 1265 Broadway, New York, 
is a weekly news magazine edited by L. A. Nixon. 
No feature articles of any kind are considered, 
but the publication pays for short news items 
monthly after publication, on submission of 
“string” by the correspondent, at 1% cent a word. 


Indystriat Shares, +420, Lexington Avenue, 
New: York; receftly* arnouriced ; tlrat it- would fay -. 
$1 each for suggestions’ pifblishéd'i in.its “I¢ea 
change” department: the-sale or display ‘of mer-" 
chandise, service ‘tp: of store 
equipment. 
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The Keystone, P. O. Box 1424, Schaff Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., H. P. Bridge, Jr., editor, writes: 
‘We are particularly interested at the present time 
in obtaining articles for our Gift and Art and 
Credit departments. General merchandising ar- 
ticles are also desirable. All should be written 
from the standpoint of helpfulness and interest to 
jewelers, and should explain fully and clearly how 
those whose methods are described are meeting the 
problems incident to their business, and tell the 
factors that are building for their success. Photo- 
graphs are desirable, but not essential. The length 
of such articles may range from 1000 to 3000 
words, and payment will be made at the rate of ap- 
proximately 1 cent a word following publication. 
Short filler material will also be considered, pro- 
vided it deals with the jewelry business. The 
Keystone is the national monthly magazine of the 
jewelry business.” 


The Lumber Manufacturer and Dealer, 4908 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., needs “short fea- 
tures, of from one to three hundred words on 
retail lumber yards, and features of any length 
on woodworking plants, rather than retail lumber 
yards,” according to Hervey Roberts, managing 
editor. 

Confectioners’ Journal, Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., pays up to 1 cent a word for fea- 
tures on successful wholesale and retail candy 
businesses. Specific material, featuring names 
and carefully described methods, are repuired, Eu- 
gene Pharo is editor, and supplies this information. 


TTighway Maintenance, Taft, Calif., is a quar- 
terly using articles on new ideas and methods in 
use for highway maintenance. Stanley Abel, edi- 
tor, writes that for acceptable material payment is 
made on acceptance at % cent a word. 


The American News Trade Journal, 131 Varick 
Street, New York, is a house organ issued by the 
American News Company for newsdealers, book- 
sellers and stationers. Arthur Tienken, editor, 
states that it does not solicit outside contributions, 
all of its material being obtained from news 
branches and newsdealers direct. 


Industrial Retail Stores, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, announces the appointment of Stirling 
Wilson, formerly general manager of National 
Hotel Review, as managing editor. Louis Spilman 
is editor. 


The General Merchant of Canada, 143 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada, is a new 
monthly trade publication which has been added 
to the list of the MacLean Publishing Company, 
Inc. 

How to Scil, Mt. Morris, Ill, Sam Spaulding, 
editor, needs fiction, paying 34 cent a word on 
_ acceptance. This publication circulates among 
" house-to-house and specialty salesmen. Feature 
articles on successful direct-selling personalities 
are wanted. 
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ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 


(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


ATTENTION, NEW WRITERS! 


I will read your manuscripts and advise you without 
charge. Let us get together and have a heart-to-heart talk 
about your troubles. 

These unsold scripts may need but a few changes to make 
them salable. I market upon a 10% commission basis, if 
desired. I have been writing and selling for twenty years, 
and I know the markets. 

HE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 
Lock Box 935 Kansas City, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for marketing. Fourteen years’ experience as author 
and authors’ agent. Send for terms, testimonials, etc. 


CRITICISM—TY PING—MARKETING 


H. L. HURSH 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


P. O. Box C-1013 


HONEST CRITICISMS 


of short stories, novelettes, books and articles by an 
experienced writer. I read all the manuscripts sub- 
mitted, as I employ no helpers. Send for details of 
my three services: criticisms, marketing and typing. 


CLARENCE L. ROESER 


Authors’ Agent. 
121 Graebner Bldg. Saginaw, Michigan. 


WRITERS 


Your manuscripts neatly and accurately 
typed to conform with publication require- 
ments. Prompt service; proof-read. 50c Dod 
1000 words including one carbon copy. ry 
me. 


ROSA THURN 


Edgewood, lowa 


CRITICISM OF FIRST-PERSON OR 
“CONFESSION” STORIES 


by one who understands what is wanted by the edi- 
tors. I have sold more than two hundred stories of 
this type, and will advise and help you with yours. 
The fee is $4.00 for a story of 5,000 words or less, 50 
cents for each additional 1,000 words. 


GEORGE B. JUDSON 
43 E. Spruce St. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed. Typed copy 50c per 1000 words; 
handwritten copy 65c per 1000 words. One 
carbon copy. Minor corrections where 


necessary. 
MARTHA COLE 
1614 Gorsuch Ave., Baltimore, Maryland 


DON’T HURRY YOUR WORK! 


Read ‘‘First Stories Magazine’? and see what your 
contemporaries are doing. Contribute and receive 
helpful criticism. Send 20c for sample copy of 
magazine and information. 


FIRST STORIES 
1839 Jefferson Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Expert criticism, revision, and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. If you want 
real editorial assistance, write for 
particulars. 


74 Irving Pl., New York 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a_suc- 
cessful writer and not realize it. If you 
have the natural qualities of mind re- 
quired, then by proper training under Dr. 
Burton you will be able to perfect your 
style and technique, develop plots, and 
De. produce splendid salable stories. 

» Burton ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today 
for this interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You will 
receive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it {s 
— your while to train for authorship. No obligation 
you. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


464 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE 
SEASON’S 
GREETINGS 


TO 


The Many Editors and Writers 
Throughout the Country Who Co- 
operated in Making the Past Year 
Successful for 


THE B. B. SERVICE CO. 
995 East Rich St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
“Nothing to Sell But Selling Service” 


BEFORE YOU INVEST — INVESTIGATE 


Be Safe—Not Sorry. Don’t Squander Your 
Money on Worthless Propositions. Join This 
Growing Organization and Get Dependable In- 
formation Before Using Any New Service. 
Particulars Free on Request. 


WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
1001 Hi-Long Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 


Put HUMOR in Your Writing 


Jack Pansy’s Course of Ten Lessons will make YOU 
witty, clever, keen-brained; give you command of Jan- 
guage, powers of association and memorizing you 
never dreamed possible. Complete Course, $2.00. Sam- 
ple Lesson and ‘“‘part-ticklers,” 25c. 


ILLIAM BECKER 


3602 Park Heights Avenue Baltimore, Md. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and mareetng of the Short-Sto. 

\ and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 

N free. Write today. 


<in| _ The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 9 Springtield, Mass. 
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GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


[Cs 7s 
Les 


Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. In the majority 
of instances, statements are obtained from the editors themselves. When readers experience treatment counter 
to the published statements, they will confer a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if 
the circumstances warrant it. The Quarterly Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and 
December issues, summarizes all of the information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of pay- 
ment. Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers is incorporated in the November issue eacn 
vear, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the February issue. 


\ 


ss 


Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, announces that it will enter upon a new 
editorial policy on beginning its forty-second year. 
“We believe that a new conception of American 
life is coming into being. ... There are many 
signs of progress which are not apparent to the 
superficial critics... . Many aspects of our life 
need to be considered in a new spirit, a spirit 
which is neither of complacency nor of cynicism. 
The new Scribner’s Magazine will express that 
spirit, will give roundness to the picture of Ameri- 
can civilization. We have devoted more of our 
magazine to fiction than have other magazines gen- 
erally classed with us. We shall continue the pol- 
icy of several stories in each number, and in these, 
too, we hope to give evidence of the wide scope 
of the new Scribner's. Writers who have stepped be- 
yond the popular schools and are cutting pathways 
of their own in modern literature will be features 
of our program, but there will also be stories 
printed for the sheer fun in them and stories for 
the sake of the story. The quality of ‘unusualness’ 
may be expected from Scribner’s. A hobo and a 
bishop and a college president all have something 
to say. Political personalities—with their virtues 
as well as their faults—have particular significance 
at this time. Men who were in the thick of the 
fighting in the late war view its high moments 
through the perspective of ten years. Business, 
science, politics, religion, sport—all these will be 
treated in a manner in keeping with the new era.” 


Wings, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, is a 
new magazine of Fiction House, Inc., a companion 
monthly publication to Air Stories. It will fea- 
ture the same kind of material, aviation short-sto- 
ries of 4000 to 6000 words, novelettes of 9000 to 
12,000 words, complete novels of about 25,000 
words, and serials of 40,000 to 60,000 words, pay- 
ing Fiction House rates of 1 cent a word up for 
material. 


Cowboy Stories, 799 Broadway, New York, is 
now being issued on a twice-monthly schedule, in- 
stead of monthly, as heretofore. 

Editor & Publisher, Times Building, New York, 
has absorbed The Fourth Estate. 
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Love Affairs Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., is a 
new monthly publication of the Fawcett Magazines, 
Jack Smalley, assistant managing editor, writes: 
“Love stories in a bright vein, of 2000 to 6000 
words in length, and romantic serials up to 20,000 
words, will be purchased at a minimum rate of 1 
cent a word, payment on acceptance. Courtship 
stories are given preference to marriage stories. 
Special articles are needed on fashions, diet, health, 
home cooking, and other subjects of interest to 
women. Verse will be paid for at 25 cents a line. 


Secret Service Stories, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, a monthly edited by Tom Chadburn, is us- 
ing chiefly reprinted material. “However,” writes 
O. Weltman of the editorial department, “we are 
now ready to open our pages to a limited quantity 
of original content, including short-stories of 3000 
to 10,000 words, and novelettes of 12,000 to 24,000 
words. We want quick-moving stories of adven- 
ture, intrigue, crime, mystery, involving activities 
of detectives, secret service agents, etc. They may 
have an historical, industrial, diplomatic, or eco- 
nomic background. No love tales are desired; 
when there is a love theme in the story, it should 
be subordinated as much as possible. Payment is 
at from % cent up to 2 cents a word on publi- 
cation.” 

Clues, 799 Broadway, New York, is now being 
published twice monthly. Carl Happel, ed.tor, 
writes that this member of the Clayton magazine 
group desires detective and mystery short-stories, 
3000 to 5000 words in length; novelettes 20,000 to 
25,000 words; serials 50,000 to 60,000. Payment is 
at 2 cents a word up, on acceptance. 


Thrills, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, here- 
tofore issued as a reprint magazine, is now in the 
open market for material, according to a letter 
from the publishers. “We are planning to use 
thrilling stories of all types. We will use Western 
mystery, detective, North-west, sea stories, show- 
ing our preference in that order. All must be 
stories of action. Our present plan is for one 
short novel of about 30,000 words, a novelette of 
about 12,500 words, and a short from 2000 to 7500 
words.” Rates and methods of payment are not 
specified. 
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HELPFUL BOOKS 


FOR EVERY WRITER 


Books that deal in a practical way with vital 
problems of authorship 


One 
book 
with 
year’s 
subscrip- 
tion 


$2.95. 


Both 
books 
with 
subscrip- 
tion, 


CONSCIOUS. 
SHORT-STORY. 
TECHNIQUE 


DAVID RAFFELOCK | 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE—By David 
Raffelock, Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist. 
It leads _the way to clear thinking in fictional tech- 
nique. Postpaid, $1.10. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS—By A. H. Bittner, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Frontier Stories. So full of practical help 
that it deserves a place on the bookshell of everyone 
who aspires to write fiction. Postpaid, $1.10. 


WE ALSO CARRY AND HIGHLY RECOMMEND THE 
FOLLOWING (Prices include postage): 


niger era of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 
man. 
Fiction Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman. $2.65. 
Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn. $1.10. 
e 36 Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.65. 
Writing to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 
—— of Writing, Holliday and Van Rensselaer. 


JON 
THE AUTHOR JOURNALIST, Publishers 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 


manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 
(Reeve) 2.50 


Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations (Polti).__--_ 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) ...___ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)._ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)......___ .75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .65 
The Way Into Print 50 


Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: lc per line. Liter- 
ary revision, 50c per 1000 words. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
600-a E. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry lc per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


THE Writer’s MontTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 
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McClure’s, 119 Fortieth Street, New York. 
writes: “Now that the first issue under our new 
policy is out, and our needs more clearly defined, 
we'd like to receive manuscripts which have a rea- 
sonable chance of meeting our requirements. Up 
to now, we've had every sort of thing, sent on the 
chance that it might do. This wastes everybody's 
time, and forces us to give less attention to mate- 
rial. Our needs are, first of all, stories that are 
intelligent—that have some insight, some commen- 
tary on life, people, society, etc., which gives them 
depth and leaves the reader with something a bit 
solid in addition to his enjoyment. Of course, 
the exceptional story of humor or romance carries 
by its charm, but these are few and far between. 
Then, we want competently written stories. Not 


necessarily those done in a smooth style, but they 


must be sufficiently clear, forceful and well con- 
structed to impress themselves on the reader. We 
are particularly anxious to get people who write 
in an individual way—who avoid formulas and the 
mannerisms which make magazine stories sound so 
much alike. We are in a position to pay for what 
we need. At the present time, our specific needs 
are as follows. (1) A serial with a present-day 
American background (preferably 50,000 words). 
(2) Short-stories the emotional theme of which is 
love, but which have some more solid content— 
ideas about politics, agriculture, living, anything 
that’s worth talking about and isn’t too contro- 
versial. (3) Adventure stories (with or without 
women) also having ideas. Vigorous action, but 
not too much melodrama. Our taboos are as fol- 
lows: (1) Stories of the war on the western 
front. (2) Sexy stories. (3) Stories of wealthy 
‘fast’ society which depend on the intrinsic glamour 
of their material for their effect. (4) Stories 
about the mythical flappers, collegians, etc., which 
are as conventionalized and unreal as the usual 
magazine cowboy. (5) Horror stories, and stories 
which leave the reader depressed. We can use 
an occasional ‘unhappy ending’ if it gives some 
note of exaltation, nobility, etc.” This is signed 
by James Clarke, literary editor, and Arthur Sul- 
livant Hoffman, editor, adds the note that “Mc- 
Clure’s is going to use first grade material only.” 
Rates are first-class, payable on acceptance. 


The Henry Watterson Company, New York, 
book publishers, have suspended operations. 


The Iowa Farmer, Des Moines, Ia., has changed 
from a monthly to a twice-monthly publication 
schedule. 


Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, uses no 
verse or short fiction, and buys only short articles 
on agricultural subjects. 


The Times Sunday Magazine, Los Angeles, is 
no longer in the market for fiction. “We are 
buying only short articles of local interest,” writes 
Marjorie Perry, associate editor. Ralph Criswell 
is now editor. 


Thrilling Tales, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, judging from correspondence received dur- 
ing the past few weeks from unpaid contributors, 
apparently has not been able to carry out its prom- 
ises to square all accounts for published material. 
As far we have been able to ascertain it has not 
appeared on the newsstands for two or three 
months. 

Dorrance & Company, book publishers, Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia, who recently submitted the 
information that they publish books wholly on a 
royalty basis, recently asked an author to volun- 
teer “participation in the costs” of publishing her 
manuscript. 


jackass, 711 S. Arno Street, Albuquerque, N. M., 
is announced as a quarterly literary magazine of 
the Southwest. Norman W. Macleod, editor, 
states that radical articles and essays of 800 to 
1200 words on literary, economic, and_ religious 
themes, short-stories of 1200 to 1600 words, and 
good verse are sought. “Payment has no set rate, 
because of the fact that we emphasize the project 
as a literary and not a commercial venture.” 


Contributions to The Boys’ Weckly, The Girls’ 
Weekly, Kind Words, and Child’s Gem, should be 
addressed to Editorial Department, Baptist Sun- 
day School Board, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Child’s Gem is edited for very small 
children and uses articles about animals, birds, 
and nature, of 100- to 300-word lengths, short- 
stories for primary ages, not over 500 words, oc- 
casional editorials of from 100 to 200 words, and 
short verse. No stories containing slang, reflec- 
tion upon elders, hunting or trapping stories, or 
fairy tales (unless teaching a lesson). Payment 
is at from $1.50 to $3 per story or article, $1 to 
$2 for verse, and 50 cents to $1 for photographs. 
Kind Words is edited for young people of teen 
ages, and uses biographical, historical, and miscel- 
laneous articles of 600 to 1800 words; short-sto- 
ries of 1200 to 2000 words; serials of four to 
twelve chapters, not over 2000 words to a chap- 
ter; nature, religious, and miscellaneous verse of 
not over five stanzas. Love stories, hunting and 
trapping stories, slang conversation, flippant sto- 
ries, stories reflecting upon the character of pa- 
rents or elders, or commercial exploits of doubtful 
nature, are not used. The Boys’ Weekly and The 
Girls’ Weekly use material for readers of 10 to 15 
years, articles being limited to from 400 to 900 
words, short-stories of wholesome adventure or 
achievement to 1200 words, and serials to from 
four to twelve chapters of not over 1200 words 
each. Editorials of 200 to 600 words, and verse 
not over five stanzas, are considered. Payment is 
on acceptance at from $3 to $5 per article or short- 
story, $1 to $2 for verse, 50 cents to $1 for photo- 
graphs. 

The Nation’s Schools, 660 Cass Street, Chicago, 
a monthly edited by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, writes 
that it is not in the market for material. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vou. V, No. 1 


JANUARY, 1928 


Eprrep By Davip RaFretock 


THE CHANGING STORY 


Tendency to Break Away From 
Standardized Forms of 
Writing Is Seen 


Real literary ability is scarce. It 
is not a gross exaggeration, however, 
to claim that anyone who can write 
the English language, who has _ nor- 
mal intelligence and a knack for tell- 
ing stories, can learn to write salable 
stories. Such an one may make a 
very good living from his writing, 
even though not blessed with talent, 
if he is alert to the needs of the mar- 
ket and is willing to work industri- 
ously. But financial success in fic- 
tion writing does not necessarily 
mean a literary success. 

It is obvious to remark that this is 
a commercial age. But it is regret- 
table that commercialism so 
thoroughly invaded the arts. Success 
—even genius, sometimes—is reckoned 
by popularity and financial return. 
These are false valuations. Popu- 
larity makes for imitation. If a type 
of story written by some author be- 
comes popular, hundreds of writers 
become imitators. Commercializing 
fiction makes for a deadly standardi- 
zation. 

Magazines adopt certain rigid poli- 
cies. Periodicals turned out fre- 
quently and selling to thousands of 
readers attribute their sales to the 
public to certain stories which seem 
to appeal. The editors want more 
and more stories of the same nature. 
The result is that soon writers are 
turning out stories to meet editorial 
requirements with no thought of what 
they, the authors, themselves want to 
say. Creative originality becomes al- 
most a drug on the market. 

Many writers are looking for a 
change of conditions, a breaking away 
from standardization and the seeking 
of new fields. Already some voices 
are heard. Sherwood Anderson is the 
greatest exponent of this revolt in 
America. He is groping; he is in- 
articulate. But he is not a follower 
of standardized patterns. He has 
something to say and he says it in 
the way that is most natural to him. 

rtain principles of technique he fol- 
lows; his work has form and compo- 
sition. But it does not follow the 
Marrow technique of the general pop- 
ular magazines. 

The Simplified Training Course is 
always eager to encourage and help 
writers who are seeking a more free 
expression of their talents. The S. 

. C. gives the widest latitude; offers 
4 sympathetic understanding, no mat- 
ter what type of fiction the student- 
writer wants to produce. The S. 7. 
(. has been a most powerful agent 
i training writers for financial suc- 
cess. The demand for the S. T. C.’s 
service in this respect has been great. 
tis the hope of the instructors that 

will see a growing demand 
among their students for help in the 
sae literary and thoughtful type of 
ory, 


A Word of Gossip With 
the Editor 


With the passing of a year even a 
short-story instructor likes to take 
stock. It is indeed a_ fascinating 
task, working with writers of all 
types in all parts of the world. One 
becomes engrossed in his work, see- 
ing each step as integral in itself. 
In order to get a larger perspective, 
to see “beyond the horizon,” it be- 
comes necessary now and then to sit 
back in repose and look at his work 
in a general way. 

The old year, 1927, has been one 
of marked progress for the Simplified 
Training Course. Never before has 
it had so many students, never be- 
fore has it gone so thoroughly to all 
four corners of the earth. The S. T. 
C. is no longer national; it is inter- 
national. Undoubtedly the Simplified 
Training Course is che most popular 
instruction of the kind in Canada. 
Hardly a day passes but that many 


inquiries about the S. T. C. reach | 


The Author & Journalist offices from 
the American possessions and foreign 
countries, from Mexico, Australia, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Asia, ete. 

The truly remarkable feature of 
this growth is that the paid adver- 
tising space taken during 1927 is 
actually less than during the past 
several years! This means that sat- 
isfied students have been recommend- 
me the S. T. No business can 
— more gratifying testimony than 
this. 

Furthermore, the type of students 
enrolled for the S. ‘T. C. is high. We 
do not take undue pride in the fact 
that many lawyers, ministers, phy- 
sicians, university professors and 
other professional men and women 
are students, but we do 
take a vast pride in the fact that the 
majority of students, be they cosmo- 
politans or provincial, are intensely 
serious in their desire to succeed in 
writing. We take pride in the fact 
that during 1927 a greater number of 
already fairly successful authors have 
enrolled for the S. ‘T. C. than ever 
before in the history of the course. 
Again this remarkable record is eas- 
ily explained. The S. T. C. offers no 
“easy lures’’ in its advertising. It 
frankly offers a training course that 
requires conscientious work, a great 
deal of writing and real co-operation 
between student and instructor. Those 


sterile ambitious ones who are look- | 
ing for a course that is a substitute | 


for ability and work, do not enroll 
for the S. T. C. 
offer them. Therefore, ninety-five 
per cent of the students taking the 
Simplified Training Course are po- 
tentially successful writers. They 
are determined to find out if they 
have literary ability, and if they 
have, to make the most of it. Many 
beginning students today 
will be the successful writers of to- 
morrow. 

My job as director of the Simplified 
Training Course is, therefore, most 
gratifying. I cannot help being vi- 
tally interested in all S. T. C. stu- 
dents, for their seriousness and their 
laudable ambitions arouse the very 
best in an instructor. I do not need 
to prognosticate for 1928. The growth 
of the S C. will be continuous and 
important. No course or school has 


It has uothing to | 


SOURCE OF IDEAS 


Student Points Out in Letter 
How S. T. C. Enables Him 
to Get Story Plots 


With the close of 1927 the Simpli- 
fied Training Course presents this 
letter from Student Murray, Meshed, 
Persia, with real pleasure: 

Dear Mr. Raffelock: 

My story, “The Fiery Jinn,” 
sent as assignment 32, with your 
criticisms, was received a month 
ago. Every one of your criti- 
cisms was so very clear and so 
evidently well taken, that I could 
not but see their great value. 
Therefore, I have revised the 
story and sent it to the States. 

On the back-cover ad of the 
June Author & Journalist, you 
state: “The S. ‘T. student 
learns to discover fictional mate- 
rial . . .”’ I believe the rest of 
that statement, but I wish espe- 
cially to witness the truth of this 
part. There is scarcely an as- 
signment in the course thus far 
that does not contain the germ of 
a story which I hope ultimately 
to develop: every original intro- 
duction asked for, every statement 
of original every 
outline--I now have in file scores 
of ideas that were born only while 
working on the assignments, ideas 
that I never should have had 
without the course. The course 
has been worth while if for no 
other purpose than to secure new 
ideas for stories. 

Again I am in Nishapur, the 
City of Omar Khayyam, this time 
in company with one of our doc- 
tors and his assistants. The rec- 
ord for six weeks is 5,314 dispens- 
ary visits and 698 operations, 30 
of which were major. Although 
not a medical man, I have been 
so much involved in this heavy 
work that I have not been able 
to do as much with my studies 
as I had hoped. But naturally 
these contacts afford opportuni- 
ties to glean material that event- 
ually may find its way into sto- 
ries. Your course trains the eye 
and the mind to be on the watch 

- for new material in these seem- 
ingly commonplace events. 

Thank you for your evident gen 
sonal interest in the success of an 
S. T. C. student. 


An Awakening 
By Ralph Gay 
IT IS already evident to me that 
consistent and conscientious applica- 
tion to the S. T. will thoroughly 
ground the student in the fundamen- 
tals of story construction. 
But any one could see that. What 
I want to say is that it apprises a 
man of the fact that he knows things 
that he didn’t know he knew. It 
awakes dormant somethings that get 
up and get busy. 


a more conscientious and capable nu- 
cleus for a remarkable future than 
has the Simplified Training Course. 
It is with real feeling that I wish my 
students and prospective students a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year! 
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The Echo, 1840 California Street, Denver, is in 
need of short satirical articles on Western sub- 
jects or articles with a Western slant, similar to 
those used by Vanity Fair. Writers who can fur- 
nish what is wanted will find a steady market, 
the editor reports. Payment is $10 for each ar- 
ticle or essay, somewhat higher rates to steady 
contributors. Hereafter The Echo will use only 
very short stories, 2500 words or less, and these 
must be distinctive. Writers will also find a good 
market here for short paragraphs reavealing lu- 
dicrous statements about the West found in nov- 
els, stories, newspapers, speeches, etc. The Echo 
wants information about art exhibits, artists, writ- 
ers, musicians, dancers, etc., of outstanding import- 
ance in the Rocky Mountain states. Any material 
about the West written for the urban, intelligent 
reader is wanted. Payment is made on accept- 
ance for all available material except verse, which 
is paid for in subscriptions. 


The Junior League Magazine is the new name of 
the Junior League Bulletin, 133 E. Sixty-first 
Street, New York. Mrs. Chas. A. Lindley is edi- 
tor, Maud Gould is managing editor. It is pub- 
lished monthly, except July, August, and Septem- 
ber, by the Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc. It recently conducted a short-story 
contest, sometimes conducts book review and poetry 
contests and has just published an anthology, all 
for members only. 


The Mothers’ Journal, 55 W. Forty-second 
Street, New York, on account of the stress of pre- 
liminary work, will not begin publication in Jan- 
uary, as planned. The publishers state that an- 
nouncement of the date of publication will be made 
as soon as it has been definitely fixed. 


Evolution, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, de- 
scribed as “a journal of nature” and edited by L. 
E. Natterfeld, states that it is not in the market 
for material. 


The World Tomorrow, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, informs contributors: “We are not 
able to pay for material, but are obliged to depend 
upon the good will of our writers and their in- 
terest in the work of this magazine.” 


Creative Art, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, is a 
new monthly devoted to contemporary art, launched 
by Albert and Charles Boni, book publishers, and 
edited by Rockwell Kent. It will include The 
Studio, an English art publication. 


The Church Publishing House, 2900 W. Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, publisher of church and parish 
papers, writes that it does not purchase manu- 
scripts. 


The Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A., 421 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, gives the following resume 
of requirements for its Sunday School publica- 
tions: The Sunbeam is a four-page paper for 


primary children. It uses jingles, stories of child 
life, animal, nature, and missionary stories. Fairy 
tales are not desired. Stories should be from 
500 to 6500 words in length, and should be dis- 
tinctively character-building, aimed to illustrate and 
encourage right feelings, desires, and conduct in 
little children. The Pioneer (formerly Kings’ 
Treasuries) is for boys from nine to fourteen years 
old. Manuscripts should be aimed to interest the 
middle years of this group. The Pioneer uses 
stories between 2200 and 2500 words in length, and 
serials of not over eight chapters in installments 
of the same length. Stories must be clean, whole- 
some, and interesting, and should be instructive 
and teach Christian ideals of conduct, but must 
not be preachy. Authoritative general articles of 
interest to boys are desired. These must not be 
over 800 words long. They may deal with his- 
tory, biography, nature, science, and general infor- 
mation. Do not try to make facts palatable by 
sugar-coating them with a story setting; make 
them interesting all through. Photographs may be 
used to illustrate general articles. Qucens’ Gar- 
dens is for girls from nine to fourteen. This 
paper uses stories from 2200 to 2500 words long, 
of interest to girls; may include boy characters. 
Serials should have installments of the same length 
as the short-stories, but should run not more than 
eight chapters. Stories must be clean and char- 
acter-building, illustrating high Christian ideals of 
conduct, and inspiring to true Christian living, but 
the moral should not be tacked on or explained: 
the story itself should lead the reader to come 
rightly to her own conclusions concerning right 
and duty. General articles from 500 to 700 words 
long are used. Good illustrative photographs are 
desired. Short inspirational articles dealing with 
girl life will find a welcome. Forward is a paper 
for young people in the Sunday school. Stories 
should run between 2500 and 3000 words in length, 
and serials, of not more than eight chapters, should 
have installments of the same length. Stories 
should be for either boys or girls, or for both. 
Adventure stories are desired, but not for mere 
adventure; courage should be linked with loyalty, 
purpose, and high ideals of service. Stories should 
deal with young people’s problems, experiences, 
and aspirations; with home life, business, school, 
college, vacation, and Christian service. They 
must be clean, wholesome, and inspiring, teaching 
and illuminating Christian ideals by throwing 
light upon right and duty. Authoritative general 
articles should be of interest to young people and 
should not be more than 1000 words in length. 
Where possible, photographs are desired. Editorial 
material is prepared by the regular staff. For 
all publications, avoid slang, dialect, mortgages, the 
theater, dancing, smoking, cards. Lying and mis- 
representation in a story, with apparent approval, 
is sure to result in the rejection of a manuscript. 


Discontinued—Sus pended 
The Smoker's Companion, New York. 
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An Efficient Marketing Service 


for the sale of | 


Short Stories, Articles, Books 


Editors appreciate discrimination in selec- 
tion of material with regard to their needs. 
If you wish to have your work handled by 
a reliable agency, and submitted to appro- 
priate markets, 


I SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
for professional and new writers of ability. 


Also expert criticism, editing, 
manuscript typing 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Authors’ Agent 
Particulars on Request 


rf) 155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


HALF RATES FOR TYPING 


the first manuscript you send us up—to 5000 words. 
Correct form; attractive arrangement; good bond 
paper; Elite (Government standard) type. Grammati- 
cal oversights corrected. Rates: 60c a thousand with 
carbon copy. 


HERBERT REED 


153 W. College Ave. Springfield, Ohio 


Discontinued—Sus pended 
Crime Mysteries, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Thrilling Tales, New York. 
Overstocked 


Love Romances, New York. 
Personality, Garden City, N. Y. 


Wallace Hebberd, publisher, 129 El Paso de la 
Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif., writes: “We are 
again in the market for book-length original man- 
uscript material. We are particularly anxious to 
obtain work of a biographical nature rather than 
fiction, but we will be glad to read any book- 
length manuscript submitted. We would empha- 
size, however, that our aim is to publish books of 
distinction, and therefore we are not interested in 
the sensational, ultra modern type of fiction. You 
might also mention that manuscripts may be sub- 
mitted to our Boston office, Trinity Court, Dart- 
mouth Street, Boston.” 

The Frontier, University of Montana, Missoula, 
Mont., is announced as a magazine to be pub- 
lished by Harold G. Merriam for the purpose of 
giving to the public a truer picture of the West 
than they have received heretofore from Western 
stories of adventure. Rates and methods of pay- 
ment are not at hand. 

Motion Picture Magazine, and Motion Picture 
Classic, formerly at 175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, 
have moved to the thirteenth floor of the Para- 
mount Building, New York. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Satur 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s Patan 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, : manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and turn out 
salable manuscripts. But how? 


My Service will show you increasing your sales 
and lessening your labor. Send for my Tome Hog 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Oom- 
pany. Street & ogee and the Munsey publications. 
manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s 
attention. Send for 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARE YOU SELLING? _ | 


Well-known author offers Expert Criticism and | 
Sales Service to writers on stories, photoplays, 
etc., also, when warranted, collaboration on profit- 
sharing basis. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. 0. BOX 2602, | SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


FREE TYPIN G 


I will type FREE OF CHARGE any manuscript under 
words which is sent me, together with another to be 
typed, providing the author has never before sent me 
work. Typed copy 50c one thousand words. Hand script 
75c. Reduction of 10c a thousand on twenty thousand 
words or more. Books a specialty. Manuscripts: Typ- 
ing—Correcting. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 
268 Stanton St. 


Portland, Oregon 


WE ARE PRINTING 


Books of Distinctive 


Typography asking for etimates, 
ee | sible. State how man 


For authors desirous 
of issuing their own 
material — prose or 
verse — in book or 
booklet form. The 
Author & Journalist 
printing plant is one 
of the most modern 
and best equipped in 
the West. Our serv- 
ices not only insure 
typographical excel- 
lence, but correct 


and modern arrangement. 


copies will be printed, 
kind of paper and style 
of binding, number of 
words in MS. and num- 
ber of pages desired. 
If ible, enclose 
sample of the style of 
publication you have 
in mind. e more 
specific the directions, 
the more definite our 
estimate, 


We can handle 


all details, from designing the booklet to 


copyrighting. 


Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1839 Champa Street. 


Denver, Colorado 
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‘Prize Contests 


Boys’ Life, the official magazine of the Boy 
Scout movement in the United States, and Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston book publishers, an- 
nounce that a prize of $4000, in addition to roy- 
alties, will be paid for the best story based on the 
Boy Scout Oath and Law. Here is the Scout Law, 
by which prospective competitors must be gov- 
erned in their story themes: “A Scout is trust- 
worthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and rev- 
erent.” The. Scout Oath, which must be taken 
by every Scout before he is eligible to receive his 
Tenderfoot Pin, is: “On my honor I will do my 
best: To do my duty to God and my country; to 
obey the Scout Law; to help other people at all 
times; to keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight.” Not every part of 
the Scout Law need be emphasized in the stories 
submitted in the competition. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the competition must be 40,000 or more 
words in length; collections of short-stories will 
not be considered. Anyone may compete, without 
restriction as to nationality, age, or sex. Only 
manuscripts of unpublished works will be consid- 
ered; stories which have appeared serially are in- 
eligible. All manuscripts must be typewritten on 
one side of the paper only, and sent flat, not folded. 
All manuscripts submitted will be considered, first, 
as competing for the prize, and second, for serial 
publication by Boys’ Life, or book publication by 
Little, Brown & Company, or both, on terms to be 
arranged with the author. In addition to the prize- 
winning story, the donors of the prize hope to find 
others worthy of serial and book publication. The 
competition will close July 1, 1928, and announce- 
ment of the winner will be made as soon there- 
after as possible. The winning story will be pub- 
lished serially by Boys’ Life, beginning in the 
autumn of 1928, and in book form by Little, Brown 
& Company, in April, 1929. Manuscripts are to 
be sent to Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. In addition to the prize of $4000 
the author will receive royalties on the sales of 
his book on the usual terms, to be arranged with 
him. He—or she—will retain the cinema and 
dramatic rights. 


The Clay League, Cleveland, Ohio, is sponsoring 
an architects’ competition for brick and tile home 
designs. The prizes are $500, $300, $100 and $25. 
The contest closes March 11, 1928. Complete de- 
tails may be had from the Clay League, Guarantee 
Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Society for the Advancement of Synagogue 
Music is offering $500 for a new setting of a 
lithurgical poem in the Jewish Prayer Book, 
“Adon Olam’”—the Lord of All. Full particulars 


may be had by addressing Cantor Rueben R. Kin- 
der, Temple Emanu-El, Arguello Boulevard and 
Lake Street, San Francisco. 
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Cowboy Stories, 799 Broadway, New York, an- 
nounces a $4000 prize contest for cowboy short- 
stories. The principal rules are: This contest is 
open to everyone, except employees of The Clayton 
Magazines and their families. There will be 
awarded, for the best stories received, three prizes: 
first prize, $2500; second prize, $1000; and third 
prize, $500. The prizes cover only all serial rights 
to the manuscript, all other rights remaining the 
property of the author. No more than three manu- 
scripts may be submitted in this contest by any 
one author. Manuscripts submitted in the contest 
will be considered for the three prizes on the fol- 
lowing named points of value: (a) plot. (b) char- 
acterization; (c) local color; (d) amount of ac- 
tion; (e) accuracy as to details concerning the 
American cowboy. No manuscripts will be con- 
sidered for one of the three prizes unless the post- 
mark on the envelope is dated on or before 11 p. 
m., April 16, 1928.. The judges of the contest will 
be the editorial force of three of the Clayton 
Magazines, Cowboy Stories, Ace-High Magazine, 
and Ranch Romances. The contest will be decided, 
and the three prizes awarded, as soon after April 
16, 1928, as is possible. Every manuscript sub- 
mitted in the contest must be addressed to Con- 
test Editor, $4000 Cowboy Stories Prize Contest, 
The Clayton Magazines, 799 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Every manuscript submitted in the 
contest must have, on the title page, in the upper 
right hand corner, the number of words in the 
manuscript, as well as the words: “Submitted In 
The $4000 Cowboy Stories Prize Contest.” The 
author’s name and address must not be anywhere 
on the manuscript. Each manuscript so submitted 
must be accompanied by a sealed envelope, on 
which is the title of the author’s manuscript, and 
in which is enclosed the author’s name and address 
and the title of the manuscript. Every manuscript 
submitted in the contest must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on one side only of 8%-inch x 11- 
inch white paper. On pages other than the title 
page of each manuscript, the title of the manu- 
script must be in the upper left hand corner, and 
the page number of the manuscript must be in the 
upper right hand corner. Every manuscript sub- 
mitted in the contest must contain between 3500 
and 6000 words. Any manuscript submitted in the 
contest may be bought for any of the Clayton 
Magazines, at their regular rates of two to five 
cents a word. 


The jury which will pass upon material pub- 
lished during 1927 which is eligible for the Har- 
vard Advertising Awards, will meet in January 
for the purpose of making the awards. Those in- 
terested in the awards for the past year or for 
1928 may secure information concerning condi- 
tions, ete., by addressing Harvard Advertising 
Awards, Harvard Business School, Soldiers Field 
Station, Boston. The awards were founded in 
1923 by Edward W. Bok and are chiefly of in- 
terest to advertising men. 
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THE AUTHOR 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, offer a prize of $2500, in addition to 
book royalties, for the best unpublished work on 
American History. It must be suitable for pub- 
lication as a single volume of not less than 80,- 
000 nor more than 135,000 words, must be writ- 
ten in popular form, and at the same time con- 
stitute a genuine contribution to knowledge. The 
judges are: James Truslow Adams, author of 
“The Founding of New England’; Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, Editor Massachusetts Historical 
Society; Allan Nevins, professor of American 
History, Cornell University. All manuscripts must 
be submitted to the publishers before October 
1, 1928. The award will be made as soon as pos- 
sible after the close. The work awarded the prize 
will be published in 1929. All manuscripts sub- 
mitted in this competition will be considered, first, 
as competing for the prize, and second, for publi- 
cation on terms to be arranged between the author 
and publisher. In addition to the prize-winning 
manuscript the publishers expect to find others 
worthy of book publication on the usual royalty 
terms. 


The Pacific Coast Merchant, 350 Battery Street, 


‘ San Francisco, offers $5 each month for problems 


that retail dry goods merchants have to meet be- 
tween clerk and customer. Solutions should be ad- 
dressed to the Boss Contest Editor, before the 18th 
of each month. 


The Paderewski prizes of $1000 for the best or- 
chestral work, and $500 for the best piece of cham- 
ber music by an American-born composer or one 
born abroad of American parents, are again open 
for competition. The contest closes March 1, 1928. 
For particulars address Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, 
296 Huntingdon Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The New York Evening Graphic, 350 Hudson 
Street, New York City, announces the following 
competitions: “Tell us the cutest thing your baby 
ever said. Send a photograph, too, if you wish.” 
For the Baby Saying published each day, there is 
a prize of $1. Address Cutest Thing Editor. “Send 
us a story of your dog, cat or pet. It might be 
a winner of the $1 prize paid each day for your 
pet story. Address Pet Editor. For very brief 
letters on the subject: “Why I Blushed,” daily 
prizes of $1 are offered. Address Why I Blushed 
Editor. Contributions to these contests must be 
very short. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, announces an art contest for the best draw- 
ing submitted by any high-school, private-school, 
academy, or university undergraduate before Jan- 
uary 15, 1928. Prizes range from an Essex car 
to drawing supplies. 

The Little Theater of Duluth, Minn., announces 
a one-act play contest with several small prizes. 
The winning play will be produced by the Little 
Theater if it is sufficiently good. The contest ends 
February 1, 1928. 
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Wallace Hebberd, publisher, 129 El Paseo de la 
Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif., announces a prize 
competition in which $250 will be paid for the best 
essay stating, “Why (giving the name of the 
book) should be republished for general circula- 
tion.” The purpose of the competition is to re- 
vive interest in books which might and should be 
read today, but which are almost forgotten. Any 
book published before or during the year 1870 is 
eligible. This includes English translations of any 
foreign book. The essay winning the prize will 
be published as an introduction to a new edition 
of the book named, and the author of the essay 
will receive, in addition to the prize money, a 5 
per cent royalty. The publisher reserves the right 
to use as introductions in other books any of the 
essays submitted, paying the author a 5 per cent 
royalty.” 


The plans for the contest for American com- 
posers, recently announced, for the Schubert Cen- 
tennial, to provide a continuance of the Unfin- 
ished Symphony, “have been altered as the result 
of widespread criticism from prominent musicians, 
who protested any attempt to complete the Schu- 
bert classic. . The conditions, as revised, call for 
works to be presented as an apotheosis of the lyri- 
cal genius of Schubert and dedicated to his mem- 
ory on the occasion of ‘his centennial.” The con- 
ditions of the contest, as previously announced, 
were: “$20,000 in prizes, with a grand prize of 
$10,000 offered in an international contest . . . in 
connection with the observance of the Centenary, 
1928, of the death of Franz Schubert. The offer 
was made for the finishing of the Master’s ‘Unfin- 
ished Symphony.’” The competition closes July, 
1928. Particulars may be had from the Secre- 
tary of the Society of the Friends of Music, Miss 
Helen Love, 1 W. Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York. 


An international contest for a Hymn of Peace is 
announced under the patronage of leading musi- 
cians, churchmen and statesmen of France. In- 
tending contestants should write for particulars to 
Emile Caen Dhurner, 7 Place Saint-Michel, Paris, 
France. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Mich., announce 
a prize-letter competition as follows: “A cash 
prize of $500 will be awarded each month to the 
writer of the best letter on ‘Why I Own a Dodge,’ 
or ‘Why I Want a Dodge.’” The closing date is 
not at hand. 


The New Age Iliustrated, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, announces: “We wish you would 
write us a letter setting forth your own opinions 
on the subject of ‘what you wish to know about 
the man you marry.’ For the best letters of not 
more than 400 words, we will award a $25 first 
prize, $15 second prize, $10 third prize. All letters 
must be in by January 30, 1928. No letters will be 
returned.” 


S. T. C. Students Are Selling Stories to All of These Magazines 


May We Suggest a Way Past the Editor? 


LiKE hunting the Holy Grail, 
finding the way past the editor is 
difficult. The truly serious writer 
wants to avail himself of every 
efficient aid to make his task 
lighter and the way more sure. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
booklet, “The Way Past the Edi- 
tor,” will prove of value to every 
writer of fiction. No matter 
what your attitude toward 
“courses” may be, no matter 
whether you are a beginning or 
a successful writer, you cannot 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 


S. T. C. Dept., 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. Name 


Please send me, without obligation 
on my part, your free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor,” and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Train- 


ing course in Short-Story Writing. awe 


neglect to investigate this way 
past the editor. 

The booklet is obtainable upon 
request, without cost or obliga- 
tion. Many other writers who 
sent for the booklet are now sell- 
ing their stories; others are be- 
ing efficiently trained for the fic- 
tion-writing field. What chance 
will the untrained writer have 
against theseP A little serious 
reflection will answer the ques- 
tion. Sign and mail the coupon 
below. 
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